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Lesson Calendar 


x. April 5.—Paul’s Farewell to Ephesus... ... . Acts 20 : 28-38 
2. April 12.—The Resurrection . . . .& Cor. 15 : 20, 21, 50-58 
3. April 19.—The Law of Love: Temperance Lesson . Rom. 13 : 7-14 
4. April 26.—Paul’s Journey to Jerusalem ...... Acts 21: 3-12 
5. May 3.—Paul Arrested... . 2... ee es Acts 21 : 30-39 
6. May 10.—The Plot against Paul. ....... Acts 23 : 12-22 

. May 17.—Paul before Felix ...... . . . Acts 24: 10-16, 24-26 
g May 24.—Paul before Agrippa .... . ; Acts 26: 19-29 
9. May 31.—The Life-Giving Spirit... . ..... Rom. 8: 1-14 
10. June 7.—Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck Acts 27 : 33-44 


1. lone 14.—Paul at Rome... Acts 28 : 16-24, 30, 31 
. June 21.-- Paul’s Charge to Timothy . 2 Tim. 3: 14 to 4:8 
13. June 28.— Review. 





Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


Monday.—2 Tim. 3:14 to 4:8. . Paul's charge to Timothy 
Tuesday.—1 Tim. 1: 12-20. . . . . Warring a good warfare 
Wednesday.—1 Tim. 6: 11-21. .... . . Keeping the faith 
Thursday.—2 Tim. 2: 1-13 
Friday.—2 Tim. 2: 14-26. ....... 
Saturday.—Psa. 119:9-16...... The 
Sunday.—Jas. £: 2-12. 2... 22 eos 


Approved by God 
word in the heart 
. . The crown of life 


Bloom 
By Frederic Fairchild Sherman 


AN’S heart, which is but dust, gives birth 
To thoughts that, like the bloom 
Of flowers deep-rooted in the earth, 
Spread far love’s rich perfume. 
New York City. 


Doing Duty Cheerfully 


Our duty is to do what God would have us do, 
and to do it cheerfully because it should be done. 
God loves a cheerful doer as well as a cheerful giver. 
A child in the home, a man or a woman in his or her 
place, gives added value to a right word 6r deed by 
being hearty and loving in its speech or performance. 
We must say and do lovingly what we should, whether 
we feel like it or not. Dinah Muloch Craik shows a 
world of wisdom when she says: ‘‘ The secret of life 
is not to do what one likes, but to try to like what 
one has to do; and one does come to like it—in 
time.’’ is that our method of service ? 


XK 
* Babel and Bible” 


Among the more recent controversies over bibli- 
cal problems, none has awakened such world-wide 
interest and attention as the now famous ‘‘ Babel and 
Bible’’ discussion. Readers of The Sunday School 
Times will find in this week's issue the first of two ar- 
ticles giving the authentic account of the original ques- 
tion and debate, written exclusively for this paper by 
Professor Hilprecht, whose lectures, delivered in Ger- 
many in answer to Professor Delitzsch, did so much to 
reassure and set right the public mind on the con- 
troverted questions, Dr. Hilprecht, as one of the 
editors of The Sunday School Times, may be de- 
pended upon to use his best g’‘ts of experience and 
observation and scholarship to keep the readers of 
this paper in the closest possible touch with the latest 
discoveries throwing light on the Bible. As in the 
past, whatever Professor Hilprecht writes for The 
Sunday School Times appears under his.own name. 


XK 
“Deep Waters Noiseless Are ”’ 


Not all hearts are alike. Not every soul is simi- 
lar to every other in the way of expressing feeling, or 
in showing, unsought, an interest in those whom one 
meets. Sometimes this difference is a national one ; 
sometimes it is a local characteristic. The difference 
between the French and the English in giving expres- 

















sion to ordinary feeling is very marked, and this is 
commonly understood. Similarly, the difference be- 
tween a New Englander and one from the South or 
the West in the United States is known to all observers. 
Sometimes this difference is purely individual, yet it 
is very real. Ordinarily, the feeling which is readiest 
to show itself on the surface is likely to be least 
abiding, while the feeling which has to be sought for 
is more permanent when secured. 


‘* Deep waters noiseless are ; and this we know, 
That chiding streams betray small depths below.’’ 


The shallow brook murmurs over its pebbly bed, never 
stopping to confine its caresses to a favored one. But 
this is not the way with deepest wells or souls. 


‘¢ There are some hearts like wells, green mossed and deep 
As ever summer saw ; 
And cool their water is,—yea, cool and sweet, 
But you must come to draw.”’ 


x 
Christlike Generosity 


Christ was absolutely generous. He was always 
giving. He loved generosity even to profuseness, even 
when others called it thoughtless extravagance. The 
careless wastefulness of the criminal classes he found 
more tolerable than the grasping, calculating mean- 
ness of those who devoured widows’ houses. Can we 
say it too strongly, or too frequently, that meanness is 
anti-Christ ? Nothing in all the world or all the 
church is so completely alien to Jesus Christ as being 


& 


Beneath t 


HE™ John Bunyan drew his figure of Christian 

with a burden on his back, he touched his pic- 

ture with immortality, and proved himself a 

spiritual seer of the first rank. For it is the ‘* bur- 

den’’ in that picture that makes it universal, mirror- 

ing what all men feel. And whatever its contents, 

we all feel that ours is like it in at least two respects, 
—it is heavy, and it is for long immovable. 

Men do not get far in life before they realize this 
fact of burden ; that besides pain and sorrow there is 
something else in their human lot called weariness, 
not as distinct it may be in statement as in experience 
from suffering and sadness, and yet not wholly iden- 
tified with them. A heaviness of soul, a vast weari- 
ness of spirit, leaden and inescapable, occasional in 
some lives and constant in others, which, unless 
bravely met and fought, wears down the spirit and 
quenches the hope. 

We see and hear it in all our life to-day,—in the 
cars and on the streets, at the ferry slips and at the 
great railway stations, and wherever great throngs 
meet and pass. We see them pushing on, brave and 
busy and strong, marching to work like soldiers to 
battle, but not with confidence and joy. Many a face 
here and there is careworn and heavy-browed, many 
an eye restless and fearful, and many a voice abrupt 
and tense and sharp, —all of it telling of the strain and 
weight of life in a way that brings to our minds the 
lines in Terinyson’s ‘‘ Vision of Sin"’ : 


‘* He rode a horse with wings, that would have flown, 
But that his heavy rider kept him cc wn.”’ 


Voices are not wanting here and there around us, en- 
couraging and comforting and heartening many a 
fainting comrade, and some of them are beautiful 
and clear and strong. There is Wagner, telling us in 
his ‘‘ Simple Life’’ to avoid multiplicity and the love 
of the material and external. And there is Alice Hegan 
Rice holding up a touching, homely picture of one who, 
in spite of obscurity and poverty and the monotonous 
conditions of a very hard lot, kept a brave spirit and a 





selfish, grasping, and mean. Not the thief in prison, 
not the harlot on the street, is further away from Christ 
than the man who in home, in business, or in the 
church, is avaricious and calculatingly selfish, We 
put the cross at the center of our faith because we 
know that being generous even unto sacrifice was at 
the very center of ‘Christ's life. It must be at the 
center of the life of the church. There is no other 
quality by which you will so well know yourself to be 
Christ's, and so clearly show that to others, as by 
being a generous man or woman. 


Xx 
Children’s Day 


Children can do much for the church. This, as 
well as the obligation which the church feels of doing 
much for the children, is the meaning of Children’s 
Day. When the Psalmist cried: ‘Let all the peo- 
ples praise thee,’’ it included the word—let all the 
children praise thee. Giving an opportunity for the 
praise of the children is part of the work of the church. 
Have you ever noticed that the children attract more 
people to the church than the most eloquent minister ? 
Have you ever noticed that the child’s lisping or 
stumbling words are listened to with as much atten- 
tion as the finest sermon? Here is an opportunity. 
Here is a chance that many may hear and receive a 
truth who wouid take it in no other way. Children's 
Day is a Sunday beautiful with flowers, bright with 
songs ; it is also a Sunday sacramental with minister- 
ing service. 
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he Burden 


serene face. There, too, is Markham, telling us in his 
striking poem, ** The Man with the Hoe,’’ that he would 
attribute this heaviness of mood to wrong social con- 
ditions, while he lashes the spirit of our times in fear- 
less, eloquent lines. All of us are eager to buy and 
read these messages, for they come from singers and 
seers and prophets who have something true and lovely 
to tell, and their very widespread popularity is of itself 
evidence how deeply the world of to-day feels the 
clutch of care and the drag of life. 

Yet it is no new thing, this heaviness of heart, for 
the Psalmist felt it back there in that far-off time. 
‘« My soul is in heaviness,’’ he says; ‘‘ my flesh and 
my heart faileth."" And Jesus knew it at the old well- 
side, talking with the woman of Samaria, where, 
wearied as he of course was with his Galilean journey, 
he was still more wearied with his mighty earthly pil- 
grimage. Ah! how we all like to turn back to the 
picture of him there when our own spirit is faint and 
heavy and the tide of our own hope is low, for that 
weariness of body and mind seems to unite us strangely 
to him. 

What can be said of it all? What is the matter, 
why should it be, and what can we do? Clearly, one 
thing that we can do is to try to understand as far as 
we can what brings it all about. 

One of these causes is life's sameness, —the neces- 
sity we seem to be under of forever doing the same 
thing in the same way. Variety may be the spice ct 
life, but the trouble is we do not get enough of it 
Repetition is the rule, not the exception, with multi 
tudes. To-day's work is like yesterday's ; the associa. 
tions, agencies, and environment do not alter to any 
great extent in the lives of many men. ‘‘ My heart 
was dusty,’’ said Richard Jefferies, that glowing and 
passionate writer of nature studies, ‘‘and my mind 
arid and dry, for there is a dust that settles on the 
heart as well as that which falls on the ledge. It is 
injurious to the mind as well as to the body to be 
always in one place and always surrounded by the 
same circumstances. A species of thick clothing 
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slowly grows about the mind, the pores choked, little 
habits become part of existence, and by degrees the 
mind is enclosed in a husk.’’ 

Life’ s apparent fruitlessness partly accounts for it, 
—the feeling that we accomplish but little, influence 
but few, that life’s results are paltry and fleeting, and 
that even the great and gifted seem easily replaced. 
‘¢ Of what use am I ?"’ wrote Robert Louis Stevenson 
from Apia. ‘‘I fear but little, if any at all.’’ And 
if genius feels this, what must be the feeling of the 
average man ? 

James Chalmers, one of the greatest missionary 
heroes of our time, building up manhood and woman- 
hood among the savage Papuans in the far South 
Seas as none ever did it before, had occasion to write 
in his journal more than once, ‘‘ Tired, very tired, 
and only three or four at service to-day."’ 

We undertake so many things that fail, and men 
seem so indifferent to matters of vast importance to 
us. Over-sensitiveness, or the sense of slighted van- 
ity, may perhaps account for some of it, but then who 
of us can ever hope to be wholly free from this? Do 
not tell us that we ought to toil and endure, and not 
worry about results. We know that quite well, and 
reply that more are responding in a martial and 
splendid way to this heroic call of life than may be 
thought, and yet that does not keep them from be- 
coming faint and worn in doing so. 

True as all this is, there is another element in this 
experience,—an element of grandeur which none 
should miss who wishes to live out his life brave and 
glad and strong. It is the very greatness of life itself 
that more largely accounts for this mood than any- 
thing else. It is the truth that Isaiah expressed in 
one of his most affecting passages, —‘‘ Thou art 
wearied in the greatness of thy way.’ 

Ah! that is it The very greatness of the way 
wearies the frail spirit of us all at times. But this 
weariness, like noble wounds in battle, is honorable, 
and no heroic soul can be free from its experience. 
Made and destined as we are, with our life planned 
on the vast plan that it is, being soul and spirit as 
well as flesh and blood, conscious of God, living in 
time and looking out upon eternity, our hearts the 
book of records of earthly pains and heavenly hopes, 
we must feel this weariness, and it cannot be avoided. 

Not that it should not be risen above ; not that one 
should for a moment advise surrendering to it. On 
the contrary, it is to be conquered and transfigured as 
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many, thank God! have nobly done. But at least 
we ought to honestly feel and know what the poet 
Wordsworth calls 


** The heavy and weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world,’’ 


hanging ‘‘ upon the beatings of our hearts.’’ And 
we would question the courage of the man who knows 
nothing of this touch, just as we would question the 
honor of an oarsman who tells us that he can run a 
five-mile race when he has just finished the hard- 
fought college regatta. It is the mark of our spiritual 
rank, the sign of spiritual life and culture, the price 
of growth and vision and progress. 

Bring this matter of burden to Christ, and let the 
light of his experience fall upon it. There is One who 
knows what it is, and who in his earthly life bore a 
weight of it that no one else ever knew. His very 
innocence made him sensible to the outrageous 
shocks of human evil. Men's selfishness and hard- 
ness and shams and greed flung the whole black 
weight of itself upon him, until his pure being shook 
and throbbed with wo that we have been spared by 
reason of our selfishness and shallowness of feeling. 
Not often do we catch any clear word of it from his 
lips, for we had no language for its utterance, and no 
spiritual experience for its understanding, had he 
attempted to put it into words. It remained, there- 
fore, a part of that vast unrecorded and unuttered 
experience of that infinite life. ‘‘ His heart was swol- 
len with love unsaid ;’’ and only now and then do we 
seem to hear or overhear some note of its eternal sad- 
ness, faint and subdued, like the distant surge on a 
giant cliff, over a deep, calm sea, 

And yet not only did he pass through it all with 
radiant confidence and joy, never faltering and never 
doubting, but he also begged the race to cast its bur- 
dens on him, and in some way he has gotten himself 
believed. For of all the words that have come plead- 
ing with us across the ages, that soul-moving call of 
his, ‘‘ Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden,’’ has been most widely heard and deeply felt. 

Ah! who has not felt it swaying his heart with its 
deep peace, and known its lull and calm? We may 
have denied his other calls and commands, but who 
of us has not given up to him here, known his human 
hardness to melt before its tender power and sweet 
appeal, and known all his fret and fever to pass over 
into rest and trust and joy? 
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NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS 
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No attention will be paid to anonymous letters. 


Authorities on Baptizing for the Dead 
It is sometimes easier to answer an inquirer’s 

question than it is to give a satisfactory reference to 

your authority or authorities for saying what you have 


said. But one has no right to be called a teacher 
who is not ready to answer questions from a would-be 
learner. If a teacher says that the world is round, a 
pupil may ask him how he knows that thatisso. The 
teacher then has an opportunity fortelling his reasons 
for supposing thai his statement is reasonably correct. 
Recently the Editor, in response to a Bible student in 
New Mexico, who asked ‘‘ What is the generally ac- 
cepted meaning of 1 Corinthians 15 : 29? [‘ Else what 
shall they do that are baptized for the dead'},'’ told 
of a custom in the early Christian churches of bap- 
tizing by proxy. And now an aroused inquirer in 
Kentucky thus calls on the Editor for his authorities 
for such a statement : 


In The Sunday School Times of May 2, 1903, you reply to 
a letter about being baptized for the dead, that the ‘‘ early 
Christian churches regarded baptism so important that it was 
done by proxy." will you be so kind as to give the “‘ authori- 
ties '’ for the statement, to a Bible student in Kentucky who 
has long taken your excellent paper with pleasure and profit ? 


As that particular question has been in discussion 
for at least eighteen hundred years ; and since much 
has been said on the subject by those worthy of be- 
ing considered by one who desires to know all the 
authorities, the space available in any one issue of 
The Sunday School Times is insufficient for its dis- 
play. Hence it must suffice to suggest trustworthy 
collections of authorities by which persistent inquirers 
can be aided in going back to original writers on the 
subject in early ages. The discussion certainly was 
rife in Tertullion’s time, before 200 A.D. St. Am- 
brose, in the fourth Christian century, expressed him- 
self on it. Matthew Poole’s great work, ‘‘ Synopsis 
Criticorum Biblicorum,"’ of five large volumes, pub- 


lished in 1669-76, gives quite a long list of authorities 
on this particular point, and is well worth studying by 
an inquirer. Of more modern collators of authorities 
on this question, the Rev. J. W. Horsley has collected 
some thirty-six ; while Bengel, Meyer, Alford, Stan- 
ley, Wordsworth, De Wette, and others have contrib- 
uted something to the discussion. De Wette considers 
that baptism by proxy is the only possible meaning of 
the words of the text. It would, however, be very 
easy to fill a few pages with discussion on the subject, 
but more important and practical matters press for 
consideration. 
ax 


More about “ Uncle John Vassar” 

Any one incident of a good man's life is likely 
to bring up other incidents worth remembering. A 
few weeks ago the Editor-in-Chief recalled some ex- 
periences of ‘‘ Uncle John Vassar,’’ who was one of 
the most remarkable personal workers of modern 
times. This has moved a Christian worker in eastern 
Massachusetts to tell of what he owed to ‘‘Uncle 
John,"’ and of what he knew of his tact and tender- 
ness in winning souls : 


Your interesting article about ‘‘ Uncle John Vassar's Chief 
Business,"’ in your issue of April 18, reminds me of my brief 
interview with this good man during the Civil War. It was in 
the summer of '64. I was a college boy, serving as a delegate 
of the Christian Commission, and located at the Field Hos- 

itals of the Second and Ninth Army Corps, in front of Peters- 

urg, Virginia. I had been ill for some days, and was so 
weak that I could hardly walk without help. One morning I 
noticed that the hospital tents were being taken down, and the 
sick and wounded soldiers were being removed in ambulances. 
At last there were only two men in the open field, who were 
engaged in conversation, and one or two baggage-wagons. 
The situation seemed serious, as far as I was concerned. 
What would become of me was a question I could not answer. 
I was too weak to walk, and too ill to plan for myself. There 
was probably never a more homesick boy. Finally, to my 
great relief, one of the two gentlemen engaged in conversation 
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came over, made some inquiries, and found out the situation, 
took me up in his strong arms, and put me in @ baggage- 
wagon, and told the driver where to leave me at City Point. 
I was at once struck with his kind and gentle bearing and his 
loving sympathy. It occurred to me that he might be Uncle 
John Vassar, whom I knew was laboring in Christian work in 
the army, but I had never seen him. I inquired, “Are you 
Uncle John Vassar?’’ and I got an affirmative answer. I 
have sometimes thought that I may have owed my life to him. 

I have heard of an instance of his marvelous tact in indi- 
vidual work which I have never seen in print. The wife of a 
Poughkeepsie, New York, dentist was in her husband's office 
with some of her fashionable friends. To her surprise, Uncle 
Jobn came into the office. She knew how zealous the good 
man was, and what was probably the nature of his business. 
She moved her seat against the door, so no one would come 
in and make it still more embarrassing. But such was Uncle 
John’s tact and skilful and tender way of approaching people 
on the subject of religion, in a few moments a ra in 
the room was in tears. He must have had wonderful power 
in personal work. If there were more Uncle John Vassars, 
the world would sooner be converted. 


PA 
Is God Slow to Forgive? 


God is more loving than any earthly parent. 
The Bible emphasizes the fact. Yet Bible readers 
are not so ready to accept this truth as the Bible is to 
make it clear. A troubled reader in Pennsylvania 
who has been mistaught on this point, yet whose face 
is set toward the light, writes anxiously : 


I have been much perplexed, in my religious life, by the 
prominence (should I say pre-eminence?) given, by some who 
teach, to feeling, especially to feeling in the initiative steps in 
religion, in repentance in particular. For want of more feel- 
ing, I have often been troubled with doubts about the reality of 
my sorrow for sin ; and sometimes I have almost inferred from 
the assertions of some that there could be no religion without 
feeling, or perhaps more precisely, that religious life or spir- 
itual life consists chiefly in feeling. Just recently I heard such 
a putting of the element of sorrow in repentance as would sug- 
gest that one who wishes to be saved must wait for a degree 
of sorrow before accepting God's promise to believers, or, as 
it seemed to me, that God is looking for a period of certain 
emotional manifestations before he is willing to receive the 
returning sinner. 

I do not want to be self-deceived, and, above all, I do not 
want to mislead others, but I feel that my life might have been 
a much more positive good to myself and to others if I had 
not been compelled so often to question the genuineness of my 
own experiences of repentance and faith. For you know how 
the struggling soul sometimes questions whether it has the 
right kind of faith, in view of the interpretation put by some 
on saving faith as a gift of God. The timid soul asks whether 
the faith it has and knows is the right kind—the saving kind, 
the God-given faith. 

Now I beg your forbearance, but how long must a seeker 
after God hesitate to throw himself on the mercy of God in 
Christ, because of the sorrow, or lack of it, which he finds in 
his soul? Sometimes, it seems to me, the turning of the soul 
to God is gladly recognized by the Father, and he takes the 
earliest instant of a are | to receive. I have suffered 
much at times from nervous exhaustion, and when I made my 
earliest attempts publicly to come to Jesus, and unite with his 
church, I was very much exhausted. My prayers and medita- 
tions and readings in the struggle doubtless unfitted me still 
more, physically, for the enjoyment of feeling, as I continued 
these exercises far into the night,—as late as midnight at 
times, and sometimes later. Why could I not have followed 
my convictions in the matter, and why does the religious 
worker so often seem to ignore the relations between mind 
and body? I have often thought that, if we were trained to 
act on conviction and principle, the church, that to-day seems 
to move slowly along as it happens to /ee/, would make mighty 
and rapid progress in doing God's work. 


In the parable of the Prodigal Son (Luke 15), Jesus 
pictures the attitude of God toward returning sinners. 
The father does not keep the sinful son outside the 
door of the house until he has sorrowed sufficiently, 
and has shown a proper amount of feeling. While 
the sinful but returning son ‘‘was yet afar off, his 
father saw him, and was moved with compassion, and 
ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him much,”’ 
and promptly proceeded to bid him welcome in the 
home on which he had once turned his back. That 
is the putting of the case by Jesus. Jesus may not 
have been as ‘‘careful’’ in stating the case as many of 
our modern theologians, but the sinner, and one who 
loves the sinner, can know that Jesus was and is 
correct. No sinner who would return to God ever 
has to wait one second for God to be ready to wel- 
come him. God is ever readier to forgive the sinner 
than the sinner is to accept forgiveness. 

As to the matter of fee/ing, that has nothing neces- 
sarily to do with one’s religious or spiritual state. Feel- 
ing sometimes depends on one's natural temperament, 
and sometimes on his physical condition. A show of 
strong feeling at the time one makes his decision for 
life as to his attitude toward God may not even be an 
indication of his state of being. One of the most 
eminent and most successful evangelists we ever had 
in this country was always very desirous of avoiding 
all excitement in addressing those whom he sought to 
win to Christ, and he desired to have those whom he 
won refrain from any show of personal feeling. By 
their fruits, not by their feelings, you shall know 
them. Of this we can be sure, whatever is said by 
speakers on this subject. 
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For the Home Department 
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For the Summer Vacations 


Remembering the particularly interesting story told by 
my friend of the enjoyable Sunday afternoons spent with 
the Bible and the Home Department Quarterly during her 
previous summer holiday, and how one and another of the 
boarders at the quiet sea-girt home of Mrs. M asked 
to share the study, until a class of five gathered on shore or 
in boat, a parting word as we separated for our summer 
outing a year ago brought me some letters, of which I give 
extracts : 





THE ISLAND, August 3, I902. 
I invited all to join in the Sunday-school lesson last Sunday, 





a rainy day, and at about two o'clock we were ready. I ex- 
pected to have the class in the parlor, but Miss B sug- 
gested that we should go the barn and sit on the hay. Off we 


went, and, as there was a load of hay in fhe cart, we climbed 
a ladder, and sat on the top. We had aclass of seven. Each 
one had a Bible, the lesson lasted nearly two hours, and all 
expressed a wish to join next Sunday. 


THE ISLAND, August 17, I9o02. 

The-distance is too great for me to walk to church,—three 
miles each way,—so I am alone ; for those who did not go to 
church this morning, to stay the day, have gone to the evening 
service. Now I want to tell you about our Sunday-school. 
The second Sunday all who were at the first lesson attended, 
and we had it in hammocks and on chairs under the apple- 
trees until the fog grew too wet, when we finished indoors. 
Last Sunday all were away but four, and we sat on the shore, 
with the waves rising almost to our feet. We had such a nice 
lesson! In the afternoon a Mrs. C——, who was at the next 
house last summer, and who sometimes joined us, came down 
to call and to ask if we were going to have the lesson. She 
said, ‘‘ | remember you used to have it last year, and I thought 
I should like to come.’’ To-day, I think, was almost the best, — 


only Mrs. M——, the Misses B——, S——, and myself, but all 
talked, and “journeying toward Canaan’’ became very real. 
It suddenly occurred to me to ask Mrs. M—— to become a 


member of our home class, so I told her about the Home De- 
partment, and invited herto join. She is so pleased, and says 
that in winter, when her husband and boys are at home, she 
will often have opportunities to get them and some of the 
neighbors’ children together, and have a large class. The 
Sundays have been a great help to me, and, I am sure, to 
the others also. 








Miss S now uses the home reauings in her school- 
room every morning. The Quarterly is mailed regularly to 
Mrs. M , and some time we may hear of what she is 


doing ; and, where there was one Home Department mem- 
ber a year ago, there are now four.—Afinnie M. Bell, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


[EpITOR's NOTE.—Even better than a ‘‘quarterly’’ for the 
use of Home Department members would be a paper coming 
freshly to their homes or summer addresses—wherever they 
are—every week. Such a paper is The Sunday School Times, 
which, with its new Home Department page, is now the ideal 
paper for all Home Department members and workers. ] 


< | 
Wonderful Growth of a Department 


Is there any larger Home Department in the world than 
that of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Sunday-school, 
New York? ‘Their wide-awake superintendent, Mr. W. W. 
Hall, started his Home Department some years ago, setting 
250 members as his goal. This point was reached, and 
the standard was advanced to 500. Once more it was 
advanced to 750, then again to 1,000. This number was 
reached in due time, and again the mark was advanced to 
1,250, which it bids fair to reach soon. This will show 
what can be done with stedfast perseverance and intense 
earnestness, even under difficult circumstances.—A. F, 
Schauffier, DD. 

“ 


‘*A railroad engineer in Louisville has to start off on a 
trip on Sunday, but he has the same Bible lesson along 
with him that his wife and children are having at home in 
their Sunday-school. That’s the Home Department.’’— 
Professor H. M. Hamill, D.D. 


% 
Putting New Life into the Work 


What can be done in a university town in taking the 
Bible to the people for home study, is well illustrated by 
the work of the First Congregational Sunday-school of 
Middletown, Connecticut. They have there a progressive 
superintendent, Seward V. Coffin, who writes this as to 
what has been accomplished after much discouragement in 
carrying on a Home Department : 

‘* We have had a Home Department connected with our 
school for several years, but until recently the membership 
never much exceeded one hundred, and last year it was down 
to about forty-five. Beginning with 1903, we reorganized 
this department, making a thorough canvass of the pai ish 
among those who would not, for one reason or another, 
join the main school. The result was that we started the 
year with something over two hundred members, and the 
work of the first quarter has proved very gratifying, and 
promises much for the future. In this department o/ the 





work, I think that there are two essentials to success: 
First, a department superintendent, interested, energetic, 
and with a large amqunt of executive ability, Secondly, a 
corps of Visitors full of enthusiasm, and absolutely con- 
scientious ‘in fidelity to their duties. Given these two 
things, I believe that any Sunday-school could have a 
successful Home Department.”’ 


* 
Introducing the Messengers 


The Home Department Messenger should have creden- 
tials to show that he has been regularly appointed for ser- 
vice, and such an attractive card as the Rhode Island State 
Sunday-school Association issues for this purpose would be 
an introduction worth having. Brightened up by a picture 
of a bicycle on one side of the blank issued, and a uni- 
formed boy on the run, the card contains this printed 
matter : 





‘*The King’s business required haste” 
Home Department Messenger Service 
“The King’s Messenger” 


... + Sunday-School 


of the 





‘Tite card wif) tetfouse. 6 we et tts 
who has been appointed a ‘‘ Messenger’’ in the Home 
Department of our school. He will be pleased to bring 
you books from the Sunday-school library, and you may 
entrust any messages or errands, either to or from the 
school, to him. 


Supt. , 











Have You a Home Department Day ? 


It would be a great aid toward bringing the Home 
Department into touch with the Sunday-school if every 
church would celebrate the anniversary of the beginning 
of the home study work in the ‘‘ church’’ and teaching 
services. The West Hartford Congregational Sunday- 
school has just observed Home Department Day, when 
the morning service was given up to the subject of Bible 
study; and Dr. William A. Duncan, founder of the Home 
Department movement, preached the sermon, followed by 
the Sunday-school session, and an appropriate evening 
service, whose topic was, ‘‘ The Church the Home of the 
People.’? The Sunday-school program was a well arranged 
one, keeping constantly in view the purpose for which it 
was consiructed. Here it is: 


12.15 P.M. SUNDAY-SCHOOL SESSION 
ORDER OF EXERCISES 


Piano prelude. 

Reading, Psalm tg in concert. 

Hymn, ‘‘ The Heavens Declare thy Glory."’ 

Prayer, the Rev. T. M. Hodgdon 

Recitation, Psalm 1 in concert, Mrs. Hodgdon’s class. 

Hymn, by choir of Sunday-school. 

Words of welcome to Home Department members, by Assist- 
ant Superintendent R. S. Cruttenden. 

Reading of letter from Dr. Caroline F. Hamilton, Aintab, 
Turkey. 

Solo, by Mr. M. L. Bristol. 

Address, by Dr. W. A. Duncan, President International Home 
Department Association. 

Offerings for Congregational Sunday-school and Publication 
Society. 

Hymn, “ Lord, while for all mankind we pray."’ 

Benediction, by pastor. 


< 


Reaching One Who Wouldn’t Study 


A faithful Visitor one day happened to call on Mrs. A . 
She was not interested in the church or the Bible, but was 
so pleased that some one was interested in her that she 
gave her name in to the home school. Then came the 
time for patience to do her perfect work for that Visitor. 








Mrs. A never could remember to study her lesson. 
The Visitor pleaded and prayed with her. No use. She 
would forget. Superintendent was appealed to. She 


called and talked with the negligent member. ‘* Perhaps 
you don’t want us to call any more,’’ the superintendent 
ventured. ‘*Oh please don’t stop coming! I love to 
have you come. I will try to study.’’ So we worked on 
until that fall. /.n evangelist was holding special services 
in the church. All the Home Department had special invi- 
tations. Thirteen of them came, and gave their hearts to 
Christ, and Mrs. A was one of the first, her husband 
and two children coming with her.—Adice Butler, Super- 
intendent of the Home Department in the Methodist Church, 
Carbondale, Pennsylvania. 





Ask Mrs. Stebbins! 


When the new Home Department page of The Sunday School 
Times was first announced, the readers were promised that their 
questions on any branch of this work would be answered. In fui- 
filment of this promise the Times has secured one of the most 
experienced and widely known of Home Department workers to 
conduct the question-and-answer column on this subject. Mrs. 
Flora V. Stebbins has been for some time the Home Department 
Secretary of the Massachusetts State Sunday-school Association, 
and has brought the work in that state to a remarkable degree of 
efficiency. But she is known far beyond the bounds of Massa- 
chusetts. She is widely sought after as a convention speaker, 
made a profound impression by her address before the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Convention at Denver, stirred up the 
Third International District Conference last winter at Atlanta. and 
now, most recently of all, has been engaged by the Rhode Island 
Sunday-school Association to give part of her time to building up 
Home Department work in that state. The Rhode Island state 
paper, in announcing this, said of her: ‘“‘ Mrs. Stebbins’ work In 
her own state has attracted the attention of Sunday-schoo! experts 
of world-wide reputation.” 

And now Mrs. Stebbins’ experience and counsel are to be 
placed at the disposal of a world-wide audience through the col- 
umns of The Sunday School Times. Send any question you please 
on Home Department work to Mrs. Stebbins, care of The Sunday 
School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and it will, if 
feasible, be answered here. If a reply by mail is desired, a stamp 
should be enclosed. Mrs. Stebbins’ answers to questions already 
asked are as follows: 





Is there any church that has succeeded in getting every one 
of its members into the Home Department, if not already in 
the Sunday-school ? 

I know of no church that has succeeded in getting every 
one. The Baptist Church, Winthrop, Massachusetts, has 
all but fen ; they are working hard to get the last one, and 
they will succeed. 


Is the expense of conducting a Home Department large, o1 
how does it average ? 

The expense of conducting a Home Department is small. 
The greatest expense comes in the first quarter, and even 
then an outlay for supplies, including quarterlies, of from 
$4.50 to $6.25 is enough to start a department of fifty 
members. After the first quarter there is but trifling &x- 
pense outside the quarterlies. In Massachusetts ninety 
per cent of the Home Departments are self-supporting, 
and this is probably true throughout America. It is gen- 
erally conceded that a live Home Department has the best 
financial standing of any department of the Sunday-school. 


Kindly give such instruction as is necessary to enable a 
Sunday-school to commence Home Department work. Said 
school knows very little about rules or methods of working. 

1. Let the pastor of the church prepare the way by 
preaching a Home Department sermon. Information on 
the subject may be gleaned from ‘‘ Home Classes, or the 
Home Department of the Sunday-school,’ by M. C. 
Hazard (50 cents), or from ‘**‘ About the Home Depart. 
ment,’’ published by The Sunday School ‘Times Company 
at five cents. 

2. The Sunday-school should vote the adoption of the 
Home Department, and 

3. Elect a superintendent, who with the pastor and super- 
intendent shall choose the Home Department Visitors. 

4. The Home Department workers, with the pastor and 
superintendent, should take the list of church-members, and 
divide the names of all those who are not members of the 
Sunday-school amo”g the Visifors. These church-mem- 
bers ought every one to be secured as members of the 
Sunday-school proper, or Home Department. Give to that 
Visitor who enjoys letter writing, the non-resident church- 
members. Leta letter of explanation be sent them, en- 
closing an application blank for membership in the Home 
Department. Experience has taught us, that if these peo- 
ple are not members of the Sunday-school where they may 
chance to be, seventy-five per cent will join their home 
church school through this agency. After those that are of 
the ‘* household of faith’’ have all been gathered into the 
‘**study department of the church,’’ let us work with 
the families represented by the pupils in our school. 
With the sympathetic co-operation of the Sunday-school 
teacher, it is possible for every member of the families 
of our pupils to belong to the school. Do not insist on 
the signature to the application blank of the member 
solicited. If they will promise, verbally, to study the 
Sunday-school lesson at least one half-hour each week, 
and keep a record of that study, enroll them as members. 
Obtain the signature if you can, but do not insist if the 
person dislikes, as many do, ‘‘to sign anything.’’ 

5. Have a meeting of the superintendent and Visitors 
for conference at least once in three months. Plans for 
future work, experiences related, a spirit of sympathetic 
co-operation, a// working together, will make possible a 
splendid Home Department. 

6. Supplies needed for a start (they can be obtained from 
any good Sunday-school supply house, such as those 
whose advertisements appear in The Sunday School 
Times): 1 Superintendent’s book, 12 Visitors’ Canvass 
Reports, 12 Visitors’ Class Reports, 50 Application Cards, 
50 Membership Certificates (optional), 50 envelopes, The 
Sunday School! Times for lesson study. 
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On the “Babel and Bible” Controversy 


By Professor Herman V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., Research Editor of The Sunday School Times 


N JANUARY, 1902, Professor Frederic Delitzsch, 
of the University of Berlin, delivered a lecture on 
‘* Babel and the Bible,’’ in the presence of the 
German Emperor, which attracted considerable atten- 
tion. The contents of this lecture were a résumé of 
the principal results of Assyriological research in its 
bearing upon the Old Testament. The greater part 
of what Delitzsch then submitted to the public had 
been for many years well known to Assyriological 
and biblical students, There were, however, in this 
lecture a few theories not yet ripe for public discus- 
sion which the Berlin professor unwisely proclaimed 
as settled facts. They were at once subjected to a 
rigorous examination, and sharply criticised by a 
number of leading scholars. 

Had the lecture been delivered in an academical 
hall or before a learned society, it scarcely would 
have received more than a passing notice. But the 
fact that the Emperor himself, the summus episcopus 
of the Protestant Church of Prussia, listened with 
apparent attention and satisfaction to the prominent 
Assyriologist’s discourse, illustrated by a good num- 
ber of carefully-chosen pictures; that a large portion 
of the secular press, not familiar with the historical 
development of the young Assyriological science, her- 
alded certain one-sided utterances of Delitzsch as a 
new gospel; and the circumstance that one of the 
most interesting Assyriological subjects for the first 
time was treated before a representative German audi- 
ence by an enthusiastic advocate of his profession, 
secured for this popular lecture an extraordinary re- 
ception among the intelligent classes of the empire. 


**Is Delitasch Correct ?”” 

Ic was, therefore, with the keenest interest that, a 
year later, on January 12, 1903, Delitzsch’s second 
lecture on the same subject was awaited by the pub- 
lic. Emperor William, surrounded by his court and 
ministers, again honored the lecturer with his pres- 
ence. The Assyriologist who, in the previous year, 
had covered in a general way what could be claimed 
reasonably for Babel’s monuments and literature in 
their relation to Old Testament history and religion, 
became bolder in his assertions, and less cautious in 
his arguments. His lecture created a perfect sensa- 
tion. Five days later, upon the invitation of the 
Anthropological Society of Berlin, the present writer 
addressed that scientific body in the Royal Prussian 
Museum of Ethnology on the Babylonian Expedition 
of the University of Pennsylvania. The excitement 
in the German capital was then at its highest. Whether 
one entered a restaurant or a barber-shop, whether one 
listened to the conversation of soldiers or school- 
children, whether one glanced at the dailies or took up 
a religious paper, everywhere ‘‘ Babel and the Bible"’ 
was the topic discussed. The whole nation seemed 
interested in the code of Hammurabi, discovered re- 
cently by French excavators at Susa, and in the ques- 
tion whether the name of Jahve (Jehovah) occurred 
already in the cuneiform texts of the third pre- 
Christian millennium. Every one regarded himself 
sufficiently qualified to speak on cuneiform inscrip- 
tions with authority, and to discuss philological and 
historical problems. Even the cabmen on the /o¢s- 
damer Platz suddenly became Assyriologists, while 
the manufacturers of illustrated postal-cards seized 
this welcome opportunity to enrich their ever-increas- 
ing stock of pictorial representations by some new and 
startling specimens. I remember seeing, in particular, 
one card with an impressive nocturnal scene. <A dog 
was barking ferociously at the full moon just appearing 
from behind the clouds. Beneath it was printed the 
all-absorbing question, ‘‘ Is Delitzsch correct ?’’ 


What Called Forth the Emperor’s Letter? 

What were the remarkable theories proclaimed by 
Delitzsch in his second lecture which threatened for 
a while to split the whole camp of Protestant Ger- 
many, which brought forth a large literature on ‘‘ Babel 
and the Bible,’’ and finally induced Emperor Wil- 
liam himself to write his famous letter to Admiral 
Holman, in which he defined his own attitude with 
regard to the Old Testament Scriptures, and warned 
Delitzsch to spare the members ot the German Orient 
Society his peculiar theological views ? 

This society had been founded with the purpose of 
securing Germany's participation in the archzological 
exploration of the ancient Orient. The first great 
task accordingly which it had set for itself was the 
methodical examination of the ruins of Babylon, the 


capital of Nebuchadrezzar on the Euphrates. De- 
litzsch’s lectures, it had been hoped, would help the 
cause of this society by demonstrating to the public at 
large the importance of the field work, and more par- 
ticularly by showing how our knowledge of the lan- 
guage, history, customs, etc., of the Old Testament 
people, and of several other nations with which it had 
come into contact, was considerably advanced by the 
excavations of Babylonian and Assyrian ruins, and by 
the deciphering and interpretation of the numerous 
cuneiform tablets which they had yielded. 


A Scholar’s Rare Opportunity 

In view of the great significance which Babylonia 
has had for the civilization of the whole ancient 
world, and in view of the close commercial and politi- 
cal intercourse which, from the earliest historical 
times thus far known, existed between Palestine and 
the petty kingdoms on the Persian Gulf, the task was a 
grateful one and comparatively easy. The German 
excavations at Babylon, though less successful in the 
discovery of important new inscriptions than had been 
expected by those who started them, had furnished 
enough topographical and architectural material to en- 
able us to draw a tolerably clear picture of the general 
plan of the great city at the time of Nebuchadrezzar. 

The earlier period was particularly well represented 
by a large number of valuable inscriptions from the 
American, French, and British collections, which 
shed a flood of new light upon the life and history of 
the nations of Western Asia in the fourth and third 
pre-Christian millenniums. Part of the published 
material to which I refer had been in the hands of 
specialists for several years, but its importance for 
Old Testament study had never been demonstrated to 
the Christian world in general. The popular books 
mostly consulted were largely based upon the results 
of the earlier excavations. It seemed, therefore, 
very timely and appropriate to place the latest re- 
sults of cuneiform research within the reach of all 
those who did not belong to the small circle of 
professional students. But the rare opportunity given 
to Delitzsch to set forth certain historical archzologi- 
cal and philological facts, brought recently to light 
by the combined efforts of a few specialists, was not 
fully utilized. The presence of the Emperor, and 
of so many other prominent men belonging to 
various spheres of life, lent a unique character to the 
meeting which the Berlin Assyriologist was to address. 
From the beginning, it was certain that his words 
would find the largest circulation in the daily press, 
and, moreover, that they would be regarded as espe- 
cially authoritative by the mass of the people. A wise 
discrimination between ascertained facts and personal 
views, and a more than usual amount of tact on the 
part of the speaker, were therefore imperative, unless 
scientific and religious interests should seriously suffer 
thereby. 


A Storm that Cleared the Atmosphere 

The sharp criticism which several statements in 
Delitzsch’s first lecture had received on the part of 
men who were entitled to an independent opinion, 
should have made the lecturer even more cautious, 
But, strange to say, Delitzsch deserted the field of 
research in which he had distinguished himself for 
many years, and entered upon a discussion of ques- 
tions which more or less lay outside the sphere of 
his competency. He committed the grave error, into 
which hundreds of men of all ages had fallen,—he 
mixed science and revealed religion. No wonder that, 
notwithstanding the great pathos with which at times 
he proclaimed his startling views, frequently substitut- 


ing rhetorical phrases for simple sound arguments, he “ 


convinced nobody. As a result, a perfect storm of in- 
dignation passed through the scientific and religious 
classes of Germany. 

But as every storm clears the atmosphere, De- 
litzsch’s lecture and the innumerable protests it 
brought forth on the part of Assyriologists, Semitists, 
archeologists, historians, and especially Old Testa- 
ment representatives of both the orthodox and ad- 
vanced schools, also had their wholesome effect. The 
general confusion following Delitzsch’s unfortunate 
attempt to deprive the Old Testament of its distinct 
character has gradually given way to an objective 
view of the real points at issue, which will lead 
to a clearer definition and better understanding of the 
true aims and natural limitations of two distinct sci- 
ences,—Old Testament Theology and Assyriology. 


Delitzsch’s eminence lies in the field of strict phi- 
lology. Apart from numerous other works, Assyri- 
ology owes an excellent dictionary and a satisfactory 
grammar to his patient labors and rare gifts. But he 
has little talent for handling historical questions and 
untangling archeological and epigraphical problems. 
He fully lost the ground under his feet when, in his 
second lecture, he raised the question, as Professor 
Kittel of Leipsic has well stated the case, in what re- 
lation Old Testament conceptions stand to revelation, 
instead of confining himself to an examination as to 
the historical relation existing between certain biblical 
customs and ideas to those of Babylonia. The former 
question fell within the province of the student of the 
history of religions ; the latter be:onged properly to 
the domain of the Assyriologist. 

In the early days of Assyriology, immediately after 
the great archzological discoveries made by Botta 
and Layard in the ruins of the Assyrian palaces of 
Khorsabad, Qoyunjuk, and Nimrid, more than half a 
century ago, scholars searched busily for interesting 
points of contact between the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures and the cuneiform inscriptions of the Assyrian 
kings. The time to which the two sources compared 
belonged being, on the whole, identical, and the in- 
terest centering chiefly in the historical events of the 
eighth and seventh centuries, the question as to 
whether the Hebrews and Assyrians had developed 
certain similar customs and ideas independently of 
each other, or whether, and to what extent, the one 
nation had borrowed from the other, never entered 
seriously into the general discussion. 


Important Developments in Assyriology 


But the situation changed in the same measure as 
the young science of Assyriology developed. Much 
older cuneiform inscriptions were unearthed in the 
alluvial plain of Babylonia, and gradually it became 
apparent that a high civilization flourished in the 
valleys of the lower Euphrates and Tigris more than 
two thousand years before the children of Israel en- 
tered Palestine: As, according to the Bible record, 
Abraham’ s family emigrated from Ur of the Chaldees, 
it was natural to infer that certain views and institu- 
tions mentioned in the Old Testament would resemble 
those prevailing among the early Babylonians, and 
accordingly would receive new light from the de- 
ciphering of the large mass of cuneiform material 
gathered by American and European expeditions in 
the ruins of Babylonia and Persia. And, indeed, 
there can be no longer any doubt that, for example, 
the first chapters of Genesis stand in a certain relation 
to the religious and mythological literature of Baby- 
lonia, now generally regarded as the cradle of the 
earliest civilization. 

Furthermore, it became clear that not only the 
mode of thinking and speaking figuratively, the char- 
acteristic use of certain numbers, the predominance 
of certain forms of style and characteristic phrases, 
the composition and meaning of many proper names, - 
is practically the same in Hebrew and in Assyrian, 
but that many institutions and views formerly thought 
to be peculiar to the Old Testament, certain primi- 
tive rites, ritual forms, sanitary prescriptions, and, as 
we now know, even characteristic laws known from 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Deuteronomy, such as deal 
with slavery, theft, personal injury, bribery, divorce, 
adultery, etc., have their parallel or prototype in 
ancient Babylonia. Delitzsch was therefore right in 
calling the general attention to the importance of the 
new material. Zimmern’s valuable contribution to 
the third edition of Schrader’s ‘‘Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions and the Old Testament,’’ and a number of re- 
cent monographs and treatises by Professors Hommel 
and Jensen, Drs. Alfred, Friedrich, and Johannes 
Jeremias, and others, illustrate the great gain which 
the interpretation of the Old Testament is constantly 
deriving from a careful study of the early Babylonian 
inscriptions. 

In view of the fact that the cuneiform texts which 
played the chief vé/ in the recent controversy on 
‘« Babel and the Bible*’ belong to the period of King 
Hammurabi, or Amraphel (Gen. 14: 1), who lived 
about 2250 B.C., while the’age to which the different 
parts of the Pentateuch generally are ascribed is con- 
siderably younger, it may seem pardonable that De- 
litzsch, as an enthusiastic Assyriologist, should have 
overrated the value of those inscriptions for the in- 
terpretation of the Old Testament. But it cannot be 
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criticised sharply enough that, on the basis of certain 
striking parallels, doubtless existing between the lan- 
guage and contents of certain biblical chapters and 
those of certain Babylonian documents, he did not 
hesitate to place the Old Testament writings on a par 
with the literary remains of other great nations of the 
past, and to ridicule and undermine the foundations 
of the religious belief of millions of earnest Christians 
ahd Jews, by denying that an ethical monotheism was 
taught in the Old Testament Scriptures, and by de. 
priving them of their real character as a revealed 
book of religion. 

His sensational statements, for which he failed to 
produce any convincing arguments, culminated in the 
following exclamation: ‘‘Revelation! No greater 
aberration of the human mind can be imagined than 
that the collection of invaluable remains of ancient 
Hebrew literature, as represented by the Old Testa- 
ment, has been regarded for centuries as a religious 
canon, a revealed book of religion.’’ And in the 
same breath he informs us concerning Israel's concep- 
ception of Jehovah: ‘‘Jahve [Jehovah] is the only 
true [respectively highest] god, but at the same time 
he is exclusively the god of Israel. Israel is his 
chosen people, and his inheritance ; all other nations 
are goiim, or heathen, given up by Jahve himself to 
iniquity and idolatry.’’ In cther words, ‘‘a national, 
particularistic monotheism permeates the entire Old 
Testament, from the events on Mt. Sinai until the 
time of Deutero-Isaiah and Zachariah.’ 

The present writer was among the first to oppose 
these startling views of Delitzsch in a series of public 
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lectures on ‘‘the American excavations in the temple 
of Bél at Nippur."" They were delivered at the re- 
quest of German universities and learned societies 
in Leipsic, Berlin, Munich, Frankfort on the Main, 
Jena, Erlangen, and other cities. Upon the invita- 
tion of the chief court-chaplain, Dr. Dryander, I went 
a second time to Berlin, to address an especially 
representative assembly, including half a dozen 
German princes and the court circles; Prussian 
state ministers with their councillors, and the presi- 
dent and members of the Council of the Evangelical 
Church ; the provost of the university, with leading 
members of the four faculties; Mr. Charlemagne 
Tower, United States Ambassador to Germany ; 
Admiral Holman, to whom the emperor a few days 
later sent his famous letter, and many other per- 
sons of rank and title who had attended Delitzsch’s 
second lecture. It became very evident that the 
emperor and his councillors began to realize the im- 
portance of the movement started by Delitzsch’s un- 
called for attacks against the Bible, and tried their 
best to get all the information possible on the points 
at issue, 

Since then a whole literature dealing with ‘‘ Babel 
and the Bible’’ has appeared, disclosing the impossi- 
bility of Delitzsch’s claims and the weakness of his 
principal positions, so that the minds of the people 
have gradually become quiet again. Ina later article 
the writer will endeavor to set forth the principal argu- 
ments against Delitzsch’s views as presented in the 
writer's German lectures. 
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as Praiser 


With Hints for Other People, Too! 


By Amos 


DO not think that pastors in general begin to real- 
ize the tremendous power of praise. Nothing is 
equal to it, if you would gain a worthy influence 

over your young people. In looking back over my 
life, I can see that my most effective stimulus toward 
whatever good I have been able to accomplish has 
always been some one's praise; it has never been 
any one’s warning or admonition, though I have had 
both in abundance. Doubtless every one of my 
readers can duplicate this observation. 

Fault-finding is sometimes necessary, but it is 
never wise to find fault with young people, —or their 
elders, for that matter; but I am writing now in 
regard to the young,—until you have praised them 
enough to show that your heart is with them, and that 
you love to recognize their excellencies. flame can 
always safely wait for such an accumulation of praise. 
Indeed, the best corrective of error is always to praise 
the opposite excellence. If your Endeavorers have 
fallen into the habit of tardiness, wait until they do 
begin a meeting on time,—bring that happening to 
pass yourself, if need be,—and then praise them so 
magnificently for it that they will fall in love with 
promptness ! 

Do not wait for perfection, or even an approxima- 
tion to it, before you will praise. Praise the begin- 
ners; then is when praise is most needed. Praise 
the little things, or they will never grow to great 
things. Praise the stammering testimony at the 
meeting, the mediocre committee work, the president 
that is only so-so. 

Sut that is not being judicial ? 
judge over any one? Shun ‘‘judiciousness’’ as if it 
were poison. I know some provoking persons who 
think they are not doing their duty unless, with every 
glass of sweet appreciation, they mingle a big dose of 
the wormwood of blame. Let your praise be unem- 
bittered by fault-finding. Even postpone advice to 
another time. Do not dilute your cup of cheer till it 
becomes tasteless and insipid. 

You can almost always praise, and praise honestly, 
if you put yourself in the place of others, and try to 
understand their difficulties. You may never have 
had the fearful wrestling with timidity and awkward- 
ness and mental emptiness which that young En- 
deavorer knows all about,—the one, I mean, who 
seemingly cannot get beyond the mere reading of a 
sentence or two in the prayer-meeting. But try to 
imagine how he feels, and by your comprehending 
sympathy lead him out, if you can, into that fine un- 
consciousness of self and all-absorbing desire to help 
others which really constitute the liberty of the chil- 
dren of God. It is sympathy that gives one material 
for praise. 


Who made you a 


R. Wells 


Praise for definite things, for you want definite re- 
sults. I know persons who are always conscientiously 
careful to mingle praise with their fault-finding ; but 
their praise is always in vague, general terms that 
do not stick, while their fault-finding is always terri- 
bly pointed and goes right in. 

If you want better singing from your Endeavorers, 
miss no opportunity to praise their singing when 
praise is at all admissable. If your leaders take up 
too much time in opening the meeting, do not scold 
the society for it, but bide your time till a leader 
gives you a brisk and brief beginning, and then com- 
mend it with all your adjectives ! 

Make your praise personal. Some folks’ praise 
goes out on the boundless ether like an echo from 
the cliff of Nowhere. Make the Endeavorer feel that 
he has put you under a personal obligation. And at 
the same time tell him how glad you think God must 
be, too. 

Much, therefore, depends upon the way in which 
praise is spoken. It may be cordial as to the words, 
but if the eye is cold and the voice impassive, the 
most cordial words receive an enormous discount. 
Just a word of praise, pressed home by a kindly eye 
and a hearty, earnest voice, will go farther than ten 
minutes of eulogy that has no yow in it. 

There are some Endeavorers whom it is especially 
necessary to praise. There is the young prayer- 
meeting leader. He is quite sure to feel that he has 
made a mess of it. Every pause has gone straight to 
his heart. He forgot some important thougat that he 
meant to express. He was half-scared to death. 
Perhaps he broke down altogether. The failure to 
hearten him up a bit may cost you a fine church- 
worker in the years to come. 

Then there is the beginner in the prayer-meeting, 
and there are the faithful committee workers, much 
of whose work is anonymous ; and there is the presi- 
dent, with his burdens so heavy for his strength ; and 
there is the young girl who has just sung her first solo, 
—there are as many different persons to praise as 
there are members of your society! And no one’s 
praise means so much as their pastor’ s. 

Praise them in a passing whiff popped into their 
ear: ‘‘Capital thought you gave us to-night, Tom !"’ 
‘*I] see your lookout committee means business, 
Nellie !'’ It has cost you a breath ; it may win for 
the church a life. 

Sometimes take the trouble to praise them by letter. 
Let me see. Four sentences would do it, or even 
less, at a pinch. Just a morsel of appreciation of 
the meeting he led, or the committee report she gave, 
or the social she conducted, or the fine quotation he 
read at the last meeting. An envelope to address— 
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half a minute. A two-cent starnp. That's all. Five 
minutes, at the outside ; and the busiest pastor has 
bound to him some young heart forever—to him and 
to Christ. 

Yes, and public praise, too. Praise of Tom to 
Dick, and of Dick to Harry, well knowing that both 
these bits of approval will in time reach their owners, 
and be doubly valued because they were behind the 
back, just as censure that thus reaches one is doubly 
painful. Praise to the father and mother, which will 
do them good as well as their child. Praise in print 
—in the church paper, and the town paper, and the 
denominational paper. Praise before the society, at 
the prayer-meeting and the business meeting. Praise 
before the church, all of whose membership should 
be lifting their young folks in the strong arms of their 
love and sympathy. And then you will set others to 
praising, which is sometimes even better than prais- 
ing yourself. Not always praise of individuals, of 
course, but often praise of the meetings as a whole, 
of the society as a whole, of the Christian Endeavor 
movement as a whole. That is because you want to 
teach your young folks to look at things in the large. 

A scolding pastor tears down with his tongue all 
that he builds with his hands. A praising pastor 
finds in his commendation the best of mortar for the 
temple he is erecting. ‘‘ Dangerous tendencies’ 
and other malevolent hypothecations seldom really 
need to be pointed out. Correct what is wrong, and 
you will have no trouble with what may become 
wrong. Deal ‘n positives with sufficient zeal, and 
you will have li tle opportunity to deal in negatives. 

This life of praise that I have been urging is espe- 
cially hard for some natures. Long years of practice 
are sometimes required before it becomes a happy 
instinct. Always, to be wisely done, praise must be 
planned for. 

But it is well worth planning for, since it is the 
easiest, most pleasant, and most Christlike way of 
influencing other lives. 

Boston. 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 





Mrs. Weldon’s Mail 
By S. Jennie Smith 


HE Weldons lived in the country, and, of course, 
the letter-man did not go around to the houses 
with mail as they do in the city. The mail 

came to the store in the village about three miles 
away, and had to be brought up to the houses by the 
people themselves. In the Weldons’ neighborhood, 
anybody who went to the store brought up mail that 
happened to come in for any of the rest, as well as 
their own; so most of them had boxes put on their 
gate-posts for the letters or papers to be dropped in. 

The Weldons had one by their front gate. 

One morning, when Johnny was going out to get 
the milk from the milkman, his mother said to him : 
‘*See if there is anything in, the letter-box, dear."’ 

In a few moments Johnny went in laughing. 

‘* Was there anything ?’’ inquired his mother. 

‘*Yes, ma’am; come out and look at the queer 
mail we have this morning.’’ 

Mrs. Weldon followed the boy to the gate, and 
what do you think she saw ? 

That box was packed full of twigs and other stuff 

that birds use in building nests, and on a tree near by 
sat a little brown wren, scolding in her own bird- 
language as hard as she could because the Weldons 
were by her nest. 
s ‘Well, birdie, I'm sorry to destroy your home,"’ 
Mrs. Weldon said ; ‘‘ but we must have the box for 
our mail," and she took the stuff all out of it and 
threw it away. 

About an hour afterward, when Mrs. Weldon hap- 
pened to go to the front gate, she found a nest in that 
box again. The nest was all finished, and the hole 
where the mail went in was stuffed so full of twigs 
that nothing larger than the wren could enter. 

On a tree near by sat that little wren, and not much 
farther off sat another wren that was probably her 


mate. Both of them looked sharply at Mrs. Weldon 
as much as to say: ‘‘ What are you going to do about 
it, now ?”’ 


‘Oh, well! keep your nest, Mr. and Mrs. Wren,"’ 
the lady said. ‘‘ You deserve to stay for working so 
hard. We shall have to manage some other way 
about the maiL"’ 

Astoria, N. Y. 
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Lesson 12. June 21. 


2 Tim. 3: 14 to 4: 8. 


Paul’s Charge to Timothy 


(Read the Epistle.) Memory verses: 12-14. 





Golden Text: There is laid up for me a crown of righteousness.—2 Tim. 4 : 8. 


COMMON VERSION 


14 But continue thou in the things which 
thou hast learned and hast been assured of, 
know.ng of whom thou hast learned ¢hem ; 

15 And that from a child thou hast known 
the holy Scriptures, which are able to make 
thee wise unto salvation through faith which 
is in Christ Jesus. 

16 All Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness : 

17 That the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works. 

4:1 | charge thee therefore before God, and 
the Lord’ Jesus Christ, who shall judge the 
quick and the dead at his appearing and his 
kingdom ; 

2 Preach the word; be instant in season, 
out of season; reprove, rebuke, exhort with 
all longsuffering and doctrine. 

3 For the time will come when they will not 


AMERICAN REVISION 


14 But abide thou in the things which thou 
hast learned and hast been assured of, know- 
ing of ' whom thou hast learned them ; 15 and 
that from a babe thou hast known the sacred 
writings which are able to make thee wise unto 
salvation through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus. 16 * Every scripture inspired of God is 
also profitable for teaching, for reproof, for 
correction, for ® instruction which is-in right- 
eousness: 17 that the man of God may be 
complete, furnished completely unto every 
good work. 

4:1 41 charge ¢hee in the sight of God, and 
of Christ Jesus, who shall judge the living and 
the dead, and by his appearing and his king- 
dom : 2 preach the word ; be urgent in season, 
out of season ; 5 reprove, rebuke, exhort, with 


COMMON VERSION 


lusts shall they heap to themselves teachers, 
having itching ears ; 

4 And they shall turn away ¢heir ears from 
the truth, and shall be turned unto fables. 

5 But watch thou in all things, endure afflic- 
tions, do the work of an evangelist, make full 
proof of thy ministry. 

6 For I am now ready to be offered, and 
the time of my departure is at hand. 

7 I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith : 

8 Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
judge, shall give me at that day: and not to 
me only, but unto all them also that love his 
appearing. 


1Gr. what persons. 


2 Or, Every scripture is inspired of God, and profitable 
4 Or, / testi/y, in the sight... dead, both of his appearing &c. 
1 Or, teaching * Gr. poured out as a drink-offering. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


6 sound 7 doctrine ; but, having itching ears, 

will heap to themselves teachers after their 
own lusts; 4 and will turn away their ears 

from the truth, and turn aside unto fables, 

5 But be thou sober in all things, suffer hard- 
ship, do the work of an evangelist, fulfil thy 
ministry. 6 For I am already being ® offered, 

and the time of my departure is come. 7 | 
have fought the good fight, I have finished 
the course, I have kept the faith : 8 henceforth 
there is laid up for me the crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, ‘he righteous judge, 
shall give to me at that day; and not to me 
only, but also to all them that have loved his 
appearing. 

8 Or, discipline 
5 Or, bring to the proof * Gr. healthful. 


endure sound doctrine; but after their own 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HE Ctostinc Years or Paut’s Lire.—No place 
can be found for the Epistles to Timothy and 
Titus during the period covered by the narra- 

tive in the Acts. Hence those who accept the genu- 
ineness of these Epistles usually accept the theory 
of a release and a second imprisonment at Rome,—a 
view favored by early patristic writers. There is, 
however, much uncertainty as to the length of time 
and the events occurring after the release, except 
those referred to in 1 Timothy and Titus. 

Tue Epistie.—Evidently written at Rome, just 
before Paul's martyrdom. His liberty after the first 
imprisonment must have covered two years. Hence 
A.D. 66 is the earliest probable date, while, on the 
other hand, Paul's death cannot be placed later than 
A.D. 68. The advice contained in the Epistle indi- 
cates that Timothy needed encouragement, and both 
this and the warnings against false teachers are con- 
nected with personal references to Paul's labors and 
trials. 

OvuTLinE or Lesson. —Abide in the teachings already 
learned, because taught in holy writings able to make 
wise unto salvation through faith in Christ Jesus 
(vs. 14, 15); every scripture, because inspired, is 
also profitable, for all forms of edification and for 
complete equipment (vs. 16, 17). The final charge 
(4: 1, 2), enforced by the certainty that teachers of 
error will abound (vs. 3, 4); renewed exhortation (v. 
5), based upon the approaching death of the apostle 
(v. 6), who expresses triumphant confidence in view 
of his work and rewards (vs. 7, 8). 

* 

Verse 14.—Axu?t: In contrast with the false seach- 
ers.—Knowing of whom: The pronoun is plural, ac- 
cording to the best authorities. The reference is to 
Lois and Eunice (2 Tim, 1 : 5). 

Verse 15.—And that: Depends on ** knowing.” — 
From a babe: Not ‘‘child.” This was before any 
New Testament book was written.—Sacred writ- 
ings: Not the term usually applied to ‘‘ holy Scrip- 
tures,” though these are meant. — Through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus: Qualifying ‘‘make thee 
wise.” 

Verse 16.—Every scripture: The technical term. 
‘‘Every” is preferable to ‘‘all."—/nuspired of God: 
Literally, ‘‘God breathed,” indicating an inherent 
a of the Scriptures, like ‘‘sacred’’ in verse 15, 

s no verb is expressed, the term may mean either 
an attribute of the subject, that is, ‘' de/ng inspired 
of God,” or a predicate, ‘‘ 7s inspired of God.” The 
former view has been held from the days‘of Origen, 
and is that of earlier English versions also. The 
latter is found in the Genevan and Authorized Ver- 
sions. The one assumes inspiration as the basis for 
what follows : since every scripture is inspired, it is 
also profitable. The other is a direct affirmation of 
inspiration. The former is favored by the parallelism 
with verse 15 (where ‘‘sacred”’ is an attribute); also 
by the incongruity of joining an inherent quality 
and a practical purpose, as the other view does. 
Nor does this rendering re any limitation of in- 
spiration.—Is a/so profitable: Or, ‘and és profit- 
able.” The conjunction may have either sense, and 
the former, though not free from objection, is proba- 
bly to be preferred. This corresponds with ‘table to 
make thee wise.”—7zeaching : ‘teaching the reader 
himself. — Reproof: Of sin. — Correction: Of the 
weak and erring.—/astruction: Discipline, to de- 


time will come when they will not endure the 


all longsuffering and teaching. 3 For the 


& * = b 4 


velop good in us.— Which is in righteousness: That 
has its sphere in righteousness, not simply in regard 
to righteousness. 

Verse 17.—Man Yo God; Probably applicable to 
every Christian.—May be complete: A fitness for a 
purpose, not in moral perfection. The emphatic term 
occurs nowhere else in the New Testament. 

Chapter 4 : 1.—/ charge thee: ‘‘ Therefore” is 
ag attested. The verb méans to “testify,” but 

ere ‘‘charge” is preferable.—And of Christ Jesus: 
So the best authorities.—7he living and the dead: 
‘*Quick” is rejected by the American Revisers.— 
By his appearing : The correct text yields this sense, 
making it part of the solemn witness to the charge. 

Verse 2.—Preach the word: Proclaim. ‘* Word” 
includes what he had learned as a babe and what he 
had been taught by Paul, though not strictly equiva- 
lent to ‘‘scripture.”"—Be urgent: More intelligible 
than ‘‘instant ;" readiness to act promptly is the 
exact sense.—/mn season, out of season: This applies 
to the attitude of the hearers, not to the convenience 
of the preacher.—Reprove: Or, ‘‘ bring to the proof.” 
‘*Confute”’ is the more exact sense. 

Verse 3.—TZhe time: Or, ‘‘season.”—T7he sound 
doctrine: Or, ‘‘ healthful teaching.” Here the ref- 
erence is to what is taught, the term being different 
from that in verse 2. ‘‘Sound” is usually misunder- 
stood, as if it meant ‘‘correct,” but it refers to the 
proper effect of what is taught.—Having itchin 
ears: The position is changed, to show that this 
qualifies the hearers, not ‘‘ teachers.” 

Verse 4.—And will turn away: ‘‘They” is un- 
necessary, in view of the close connection. ‘ Will” 
is better than ‘‘ shall” (so in v. 3). 


<_0 


The Veteran’s Charge 


By Alexander 


IMOTHY seems to have been of genfle and 
somewhat timid disposition, and to have needed 
a good deal of bracing and backing up from the 
old apostle, who, after the tear and wear of so many 
ears, had still a well-spring of energy and courage 
in him, which could overflow into weaker though 
younger men. The usual relation of old and young 
is reversed. It is ‘‘ Paul the aged, and now a pris- 
oner also of Christ Jesus,” who quickens, inspires, and 
tries to send some of his unflagging energy tinglin 
into the veins of the young man, whose blood Sowed 
more sluggishly. ‘‘ Even the youths shall faint and 
be weary: ... but they that wait for Jehovah shall 
renew their strength.” 

The lesson falls into three parts,—a charge to per- 
sonal stedfastness in the faith, a charge to diligence 
in work, based on a boding forecast of the future for 
the church, and a radiant forecast of his own future, 
which enforces Timothy’s responsibility. 

1. The first qualification for a Christian teacher of 
any sort is a firm personal faith in his message, and 
a continual fellowship with the Lord of the message. 
The sharpest — of a Christian teacher of 
any sort is to handle the gospel as his means of im- 
pressing others, rather than as the nourishment of his 
own godliness. To retain that qualification and 
avoid that temptation needs continual vigilance and 
effort. Therefore, before saying a word about Timo- 
thy’s work, Paul urges the deeper thing,—character, 
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Verse 5.—Be thou sober: The uniform rendering 
in the Revised Version.—Suffer hardship : Compare 
chapter 2 : 3. Error would cause hardship.— 7he 
work of an evangelist: Probably not yet a distinct 
office. The work was that of an itinerant.—/u/fl: 
Or, ‘‘ fully perform,” not ‘‘ make full proof of.” 

Verse 6.—For J am already being offered: *' Al- 
ready” is more exact than ‘‘now.” The margin 
shows that the figure is that of a drink-offering (Num. 
15 : 5).—/s come: Literally, ‘‘ stands by.” 

Verse 7.—/ have fought: All the verbs express 
action with permanent result. — Zhe good hi Ab: 
‘‘The ” is the correct rendering.— 7he course: As in 
the games.— Kept the faith: Not maintained a creed, 
but preserved safely my personal trust in Christ. 

Verse *.—Mencafort there is laid up for me: As 
a treasure reserved and preserved for him.—7he 
crown of righteousness: Not ‘*‘a,” but the victor’s 
crown, which is ‘‘ righteousness,”’ perfect acceptance 
with God.— 7he Lord: The Lord Jesus (comp. v. 1). 
— The righteous judge : Inemphatic position.— 7hat 
day: The day of judgment, evidently.—Wot to me 
only: **Not only” is the Greek order, but the other 
position is more striking.— Aut a/so : Properly joined 
together.—Have loved his appearing: This gives 
the correct tense, indicating an abiding love. This 
) eng makes the ‘‘ appearing” coincident with ‘‘ that 

ay.” 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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The armor of good works would be but a hin- 
drance without the sword of God's Word. 
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to the Young Soldier 
McLaren, D.D. 


and individual cleaving to Jesus. He strikes the 
same note here as he did in another valedictory ad- 
dress, that to the Ephesian elders, which presents 
remarkable parallels with the lesson, in the double 
forecasts of evil to the church, and of Paul’s own 
departure, as well as in the counsel given. To them 
he said, ‘‘ Take heed unto yourselves, and to all the 
flock.” To Timothy he had urged in the first Epistle, 
‘* Take heed to thyself, and to thy teaching.” To try 
to bring others to Jesus ought to be one great means 
of knitting one’s self closer to him ; but it sometimes 
becomes a means of parting from him, and it will 
certainly be so unless definite, conscious effort is 
made to *“ abide” in the truth,—that is, in Christ. 
A man who would rescue a drowning sailor and draw 
him to the beach, needs to dig his own feet firmly 
into the shingle, or the very effort to save the other 
may lead to himself being washed away and both 
being drowned. Perhaps the Lord’s great word, 
** Abide in me,” colored Paul's exhortation here. 

The reason laid on Timothy’s heart for abiding in 
the things which he had learned is, of course, not the 
main reason, but it is one which would appeal to a 
mind and heart like his. No doubt the persons ‘‘ of 
whom thou hast learned” are, first, ‘‘thy grand- 
mother Lois, and thy mother Eunice,” and possibly, 
next, Paul himself. Happy are they to whose open- 
ing understandings the faith has n commended 
by a gray-haired Lois, or a mother whose remem- 
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brance makes even more august and sweet the sacred 
words of the gospel. The reference to Scripture can 
only be touched most slightly here. It is at once an 
enforcement of the duty of ‘‘ abiding,” and a re- 
minder of the means by which that abiding is possi- 
ble. he study of Scripture is not the only way to 
that, but it is one branch of the discipline which 
secures it. The Old Testament, rightly used, was 
able to put men in possession of the wisdom which 
would lead to faith, and the salvation that comes 
through faith. The utterances of God’s Spirit have 
manifold virtues, and subserve manifold ends of cul- 
ture and restraint. He who saturates himself with 
these will be ‘‘ furnished completely unto every good 
work.” Paul’s Bible could dothat. Ours can do it 

et more surely. The man of God fed and shaped 
the New Testament has a completer completeness 
of equipment than the saints of old. 

2. The solemn charge as to Timothy's work is in 
two parts, which, like a circle, enclose the grave fore- 
boding of a black future for the church. The first 
half of the ring refers chiefly to Timothy’s work; the 
second, chiefly to his conduct. Both are urged with 
solemnity drawn from the thought that they who 
watch for souls have to give account. The vision of 
the great white throne, ever gleaming before a 
teacher’s inward eye,—what penetrating power, what 

rsuasive tenderness, would it give to his words! 

ow it would burn up sloth, self-seeking, ignoble 
hankering after human praise, and as ignoble shrink- 
ing from human disapproval! How all the perfunc- 
toriness, the mechanicalness, of our teaching would 
disappear! In what deadly earnest should we be! 
And that vision is meant to blaze as constantly and 
as consumingly before us all as before the Christian 
minister or teacher. Note the exhortations, which 
are better than many a treatise on homiletics. 
‘* Preach the word,’’—there is the first, chiefest duty, 
the clear, full proclamation of the gospel ; ‘* be in- 
stant in season,”—there is the urgency, the discern- 
ing and seizing of opportunities ; ‘‘ out of season,”— 
there is the sanctified audacity which breaks through 
conventionalities when need is; ‘‘reprove, rebuke, 
exhort,’’—there are the different shapes which the 
teaching takes, according to the moral and intellec- 
tual state of the hearers, as water is molded into the 
form of its containing vessel ; ‘‘ with all longsuffer- 
ing and teaching,”—there is the patience with slow 
scholars and cavillers, and the willingness to give 
‘‘line upon line.” It is a noble ideal, and all who 
teach old or young may well say, ‘‘ Who is sufficient 
for these things ?’ 

The dark picture of the coming time recalls the 
similar forecast to the Ephesian elders. Impatience 
with the ‘‘ healthful teaching,” the pure morality of 
the gospel; the ‘‘ itching ears,” all eager to be tickled 
with novelties or flatteries, like dogs or horses who 
love to have theirs scratched; the crowds of teachers 
followed because no one gives enduring satisfaction 
to mind or heart; the choice of these by whim or 
taste, not for their solid value; the underlying recoil 
from the truth and the (partly punitive) clinging to 
** fables,""—all these are the characteristics of a de- 
cadent Christianity, and are only too visible to-day. 
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They make a very strong reason for the Christian 
teacher meeting them, not only by such teaching as 
has just been enjoined, but by such conduct as is 
next urged on Timothy. Lofty and austere self- 
control, especially in regard to delights and goods of 
sense; transparent disinterestedness ready to suffer; 
reiteration of the Evangel in its simplicity and power; 
a life of service which leaves no humblest office un- 
done, and no most frivolous trifler or bitter opponent 
unministered to,—these are the characteristics which, 
if they adorn a teacher of the gospel, will make its 
beauty more beautiful, and its power more powerful. 
They were never more needed than to-day, when 
reare Sceatey has come true in so many quarters. 

3. We can say but little of the infinitely tender and 
noble forecast of Paul’s own future. Note how 
calmly he thinks of death. It is no unwilling rend- 
ing of a reluctant soul from the body to which it 
clings, like a man being swept over Waders, and 
desperately clutching at the trees on the bank. It is 
an act of voluntary sacrifice. He pours out his soul 
unto death as a libation to God. His life has been 
an offering. Death ‘‘ makes the sacrifice complete.” 
It is no more than a change of place, a departure 
which is also anentrance. This man is looking death 
in the eyeballs, and does not quail. Long ago he 
had raised his thanksgiving to dod, who hath given 
us the victory over death and its sting, and now he 
is realizing that the victory is his indeed. It may be 
ours if we have Paul's faith in Paul’s Lord. Note 
how peacefully he thinks of his life. At Ephesus he 
had said that his aspiration was that he might 
finish his course with joy ; in Rome, within sight 
almost of the block and the headsman’s sword, he 
declares that the aspiration is fulfilled; and though 
he says nothing of the ‘‘ joy,’’ we may be sure it was 
not wanting. In his life he had said, ‘‘ not as though 
I had already attained,” and in 1 Timothy had called 
himself the chief of sinners. But now, when the 
strife is over, he looks back, and, as some mountain- 
range, seen in the distance, melts into purple, and 
its barren crags and gloomy ravines are softened into 
loveliness and haze, so to Paul, as to many another 
saint, is granted a backward look of thankfulness 
that the battle is fought, the race, with its pant- 
ing, its falls, and divergencies, complete, and the 
‘faith ” not flung away or lost, but still clasped in 
dying hands. ‘‘It is finished" may be the servant’s 
dying word as well as the Master's. 

Note the triumphant hope that reaches out from 
the grave-side to the heavenly future. He is sure 
that at the day, the expectation of which was to be 
Timothy’s spur to his work, Jesus will lay on his head 
the *‘ crown of righteousness,” the amaranthine gar- 
land, consisting of moral perfection like his own; and 
his assurance rests on the fact that he is ‘‘ the right- 
eous Judge,” who will crown not Paul only, but all 
who by faith have been united to him on earth, and 
so have even here begun to possess his righteousness, 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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The Bible is heavenly experience for earth's 
Luidance. 
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Illustrate the Lesson 


By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


How Young Men Succeed 
ND that from a babe thou has known the sacred 
writings (vy. 15). Samuel Sloane, the great 
railway magnate, struck the right key-note in 
the following words, which appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post: ‘‘I know of no better guide for the 
young man who wants to steer clear of failure than 
the Bible. The good old Book has lost none of its 
helpfulness in the on-rolling of the centuries, and is 
to-day the best chart extant forthe youthful voyager 
on life’s stormy seas. It is the custom of some men 
to sneer at the teaching of Holy Writ, but they are 
not the men who have attained the greatest heights 
in either business or society. Let a young man 
study the wisdom of the Bible, and acquaint himself 
with its naked, strenuous truth, and he cannot go 
far wrong in his every-day life.” Paul declared that 
Timothy was an illustration of that. 


Time for Bible-Reading 

Furnished completely unto every good work (v. 17). 
Principal John Caird, the famous Scotch preacher, 
once uttered this striking paragraph in discussing 
the excuse people make that they have not time for 
religious reading and worship. Said Dr. Caird: 
‘* Tell us not that the man of business, the bustling 
tradesman, the toil-worn laborer, has little or no time 
to attend to religion. As well tell us that the pilot 
amid the winds and storms has no leisure to attend 
to navigation, or the general on the field of battle to 
the art of war. Where will he attend to it?'’ We 
must read and study the Scriptures.in order to be 
good students, or good friends, or good business 
men, or furnished for the duties of our home lives. 


The Need of Hardihood 

Suffer hardship (v. 5). Rudyard Kipling in one 
of his stories tells us the tale of a spoiled son of an 
American millionaire, who was a nuisance to himself 
and to all his neighbors until he learned manliness 
and manners in the hardships of the fishing-smack 
that saved him from the deep. The best qualities 
are brought out through struggle, and Paul knew 
that Timothy would be the better preacher and the 
greater man in every way through suffering hard- 
ship for the cause of Jesus Christ. 


Ready to Sail 


The time of my departure is come (v. 6). What 
a triumphant view of death! And it is a view which 
has been enjoyed by Christian people in all ages, 
and never by so many as at the present time. We 
are told that the late Bishop Randolph Foster of 
Boston every morning said, with submissive tender- 
ness, to his Lord, ‘‘ Dear Master, is not this the day 
when you will bid me come to thee?” He too was 
always ready to set sail. Such souls have no fear of 
death. bey are like passengers standing on the 
deck when the tide is in, and the ship tugs at the 
cable which is soon to be loosed from the dock. Such 
a departure is possible for every one of us. 


Keeping the Faith 

I have kept the faith (v. 7). Phillips Brooks, in 
one of his great sermons, discussing these words of 
Paul, says: ‘‘When Paul the aged said, ‘I have 
kept the faith,’ he was remembering how, from the 
time his Master called him, he had served that Master 
all his days. As he wrote it he must have seen Da- 
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mascus and the open sky again. The voice of Jesus 
must have been once more in his ears... . His faith 
in Christ he had kept only by obedience to Christ. 
... You can keep a faith only as you keep a plant, — 
by rooting it in your life and making it grow there. 
So it undergoes the changes that belong to growth, 
and yet continues still the same. ... Men lose their 
love and trust and hope as they grow old. Here was 
a man who kept them all fresh until the last. Men 
cease to have strong convictions, and grow cynical 
or careless. Here was a man who believed more, 
and not less, as he knew more of God and of himself 
and of the world. His old age did not come creeping 
into port a wreck, with broken masts and rudder 
gone, but full-sailed still, and strong for other voy- 
ages in other seas. We are sure that his was the 
old age that God loves to see.” 


Waiting for a Crown in a Dungeon 

Henceforth there ts laid up for me the crown of 
righteousness (v. 8). The dungeon in the Mamer- 
tine Prison at Rome is still pointed out to travelers 
as the place where Paul spent his last days upon 
earth. prior to being beheaded by order of the bloody 
Nero. His execution occurred on the land where 
now stands the Church of the Three Fountains. Any 
one who visits Rome and inspects this ancient under- 
ground dungeon in the Mamertime Prison will be led 
down a narrow defile of stone steps to the first dun- 
geon, which is called the ‘‘ Dungeon of Ancus.”” As 
there is another dungeon still further down, he will 
have to continue his journey along a spiral staircase 
till he comes to the place where tradition says the 
apostle spent his last days, and where he wrote his 
second letter to Timothy, containing these brave 
and glorious words, 

New York City, 
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The profit of God's Word is the proof that it is 
his work. 


~ 





ntal Lesson 





ae ROM a BaBE THOU HAST KNOWN THE SACRED 

WRITINGS WHICH ARE ABLE TO MAKE THEE 

Wise unTO SaLvaTion.”—This is scarcely an 
exaggeration, for Muhammadan male children at 
least are taught to repeat sentences of the Koran as 
soon as they are able to speak; and the first proces- 
sion which I saw in Damascus was formed in honor 
of the day on which a little boy ‘‘khattam il ma- 
shaf,’’"—that is, ‘‘completed the book,” learned by 
heart the Koran or sacred book. By dint of mar- 
velous perseverance, the shaykh (teacher), sitting 
cross-legged on the floor, repeats the piece, while 
scores of little boys and blind men repeat it after 
him until it is learned. 

“Witt Turn AWAY THEIR EARS FROM THE TRUTH, 
AND TuRN AsIDE UNTO FaBLEs.’’—Whatever the ety- 
mology of the Greek word rendered ‘‘ fables” (in 
s Tim. 1:4; 4:7; 2 Tim. 4:4; Tit. 2: 134; 2 Pet. 
1: 16) may be, we in the East understand it to mean 
puerile superstition. I have seen women and chil- 
dren spread their mats on the cold stone floor of a 
shrine on certain nights in the year, and sleep there 
with a view to be healed from certain diseases or 
receive certain blessings, while such vaults are more 
fitted to cause rheumatism than anything else. Re- 
cently a woman borrowed’ a mattock, and having 
dropped a hint as to the use she wished to make of 
it, my daughter Ruby followed her, witnessed the 
affair, and reported: ‘‘ The woman and her friends 
selected a large mulberry-tree, scooped out the earth 
from under one of the larger roots, then two parties, 
standing on either side of the hollow, passed a 
stunted, sickly-looking child over and under the root 
three times, thereby expecting to bring health to the 
baby, and make it thrive.” 

In view of the fact that this village enjoys the ser- 
vices of four thoroughly qualified and scientifically 
educated physicians, these superstitions are a sad 
commentary on the words ‘‘ and will turn away their 
ears from the truth, and turn aside unto fables” 
(superstitions). 


Suweir, Mt. Lesanon, Syria. 
< 
Character is the Christian's final crown. 


al 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


UT abide thou in the things which thou hast 
learned (v.14). The thoughts that we receive 

from noble men and women ought to become a 
habitation for our souls. As a matter of fact, every 
man's ideas are a more real dwelling-place than his 
own home. I consciously retire into mine a thousand 
times aday. Sometimes I go into this structure of 
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thoughts (that I have woven as a bird does its nest) 
for quiet, sometimes for consolation, and sometimes 
to shut the gates and make a fight, like an old baron 
in his castle. There are temptations to leave the 
old abode, of course. There is a wild impulse in 
every heart to run away from home at times. We 
get tired of seeing the same old furniture, and the 
stupid patterns on the wall. We see other houses 
finer than our own. It is so with our thought-houses. 
They seem weak, inadequate, and dreary. We sigh 
for other and looser and more dazzling ideas of exist- 
ence. But ‘‘Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest : 
home-keeping hearts are happiest.” Only we must 
let our houses grow with our growth, like a snail's, 
or an oyster’s. Do not build them too rigid and in- 
flexible, or they will burst. Say what you will, noth- 
ing is better about our thought-houses than the 
‘assurance that comes from knowing of whom we 
have received them,” Thoughts that sheltered Jesus 
Christ, Paul, Martin Luther, and my parents are 
good enough for me. 

That the man of God may be complete (v. 17). 
During the first years of my ministry, Joseph Cook 
was lecturing in Boston. He uttered many striking 
thoughts, in which my soul abode awhile and then 
abandoned. But he gave currency to one phrase that 
has had a ceaseless influence on my life. ‘‘ Every 
one,” he said, ‘‘ should seek a full-orbed manhood.” 
The fascinations of that conception were irresistible 
to me then, and are not less so now. ‘* Complete- 
ness,” ‘‘symmetry,” ‘‘equilibrium;” body and soul 
all unfolding and — out into perfection ; 
the crescent moon of youth, full-orbed in manhood. 
‘The finest fruit earth holds up to her Maker is a 
finished man.” Now and then you see one, like 
Washington, with one word, in gigantic capitals, 
written on his brow: ‘‘ D-O-N-E!” Most men, like 
Ephraim, are cake half-baked. Some men are all 
cellar and no garret ; others, all garret and no cel- 
lar. Some are hubs without spokes ; others, spokes 
without felloes ; others, felloes without tires. And it 
is their ideas that make them so. Half-baked ideas 
make half-baked men. 

Will turn away their ears from the truth (v. 4). 
It is customary to sneer at weather-vanes. Per- 
sonally I have a profound admiration for them. 
They are made to turn their noses into the wind, and 
they doit. So does a sunflower turn its calm face to 
the god of day. So does the mariner’s needle always 
swing into line with the electric current. Give me 
an ear that thus turns sensitively and feelingly 
toward the truth. Some ears do not. Incredible as 
it seems, ears get tuned to falsehood and turn to lies 
with perversity just as an unruddered ship whirls its 
broadside to a gale. Little Bill has been taught to 
come home when he hears his father whistle like a 

uail. His ears are tuned to the two notes, ‘‘ Bob 

White,” and turn to them in the wildest huvbub of 
the playground. Ears that are tuned to the truth 
will turn to the truth. They turn against a talse- 
hood with the instinct of a Texas pony turning his 
tail to a storm. 

Fulfil thy ministry (vy. 5). Completeness in char- 
acter is only a little more beautiful than complete- 
ness of effort. In fact, it is generally the result of 
such effort. A life filled full of service! Can any- 
thing be grander? I wonder why the man who 
ceined the word ‘fulfil’ couldn't have made it just 
plan, simple ‘‘ filfull” ! I just love to see an honest 
dairyman fill a quart cup full with milk. He makes 
it slop over. It is very disgusting to see people slop 
over with flattery, affectation, or the like, but what 
do you think of the man who comes up like a bucket 
out of your grandfather's well, full to the brim, and 
spilling over at every turn of the windlass? I know 
people whose every day is pressed down and running 
over with devotion, goodness, generosity, love. Fill 
your life up to the brim, It will hold as much as the 
bed of the ocean. Who can measure the contents of 
a life like D. L. Moody’s, running over at the brim 
like a perennial fountain. Once, after traveling a 
whole day without a drop of water, I came to an 
abandoned Texas farmhouse, and let a bucket down 
into a well a hundred feet deep, and heard it strike a 
dirt bottom. No wonder the farmer abandoned the 
accursed spot. And there are lives like this. And 
it's no wonder that people abandon them. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HERE was Paul when he wrote to Timothy ? 

In what city was Timothy ? Give the Golden 

Text of this lesson. Now mark that Paul 

talks in this lesson about two persons,—namely, 
Timothy and himself. Put down the words Paul 
talks of Timothy and Paul. To Timothy he gives 
much good counsel. What is the first thing that he 
says to Timothy? Continue. Put thatdown. Mr. 
——, in what is Timothy to continue ? School, what 
book does Paul say Timothy had been taught from 
his childhood ? Mr. ——, what does Paul say in 
verse 16 about the Scripture? School, in verse 2 
what does Paul tell his friend todo? Preach. Put 
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that down. What was he to preach? Turn now to 
verse 5. What alvice does the apostle give to Timo- 
thy in this verse? Watch. Put that down. Yes, 
three good things: continue in the truth, preach the 
truth, and watch in all things. 

Now turn to wnat the apostle says about himself. 
He speaks of his present, his past, and his future. 
What does he say about his present? He says, ‘I 
am ready.” Put down the words Present, Ready. 





PAUL TALKS OF 


TIMOTHY PAU - 

CONTINUE | PRESENT—READY 

P.2EACH PAST—A GOOD FIGHT 
WATCH FUTURE—A CROWN FOR ME 











What does he mean by this ? Now what does he say 
about his past? He says, ‘‘A good fight.” What 
does he mean by that ? Had he not had many afflic- 
tions? Why, then, does he say it was a ‘‘g ™ 
fight ? Put down Past and A good fight. 
what is it that he says about his future ? 
‘‘ A crown for me.” Put down Future and A crown 
for me. But what Paul says bout himself, we all 
should be able to say about oirselves. Now let us 


Now see, 
He says, 


JUNE 6, 1903 


pray. asking God to help us so to live that we may 
eed Paul’s advice to Timothy, and be able to say 
about ourselves what the apostle says about himself? 
New York Ciry. 
“ 


The credulity of unbelief rejects faith that it may 
receive fables. 
ae 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs '’) 


“Thy kingdom come, O Lord."’ 


Psalm 34 : 11-18. 
**Bow down thine ear, Almighty 
God."’ 


(47: 1-6. 70: 
Psalm 119 : 9-16. 
(172: 7-12. 242: 
Psalm 40 : 1-5. 
(54: 1-3. 84: 
Psalm 130: 1-7. 
(193: 1-4. 280: 
Psalm 145 : 17-21. 
(215 : 13-15. 312: 11-16,) 


***Go, preach my gospel,’ saith the 
Lord.” 


rd. 

**O Spirit of the living God."’ 

** On our way rejoicing.”’ 

‘*Soldiers of the cross, arise."’ 

“Ye Christian heralds, go pro- 
claim."’ 

‘* How firm a foundation, ye saints 
of the Lord.”’ 

< 


When a man has been grounded on the Scripture 
he ts not likely to be stranded on scepticism. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leafiet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
a teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 103: Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


Quarter’s Thought: Paul Teaching Things to Re- 
member. 


General Thought: Faithfulness is Rewarded. 


Lesson Thought: Paul Encourages Timothy to be 
Faithful. 


Golden Text teaches, the reward for faithful Paul is 
a crown of righteousness in heaven. 


Review Thought: If Faithful, there will be « Crown 
** For Me.’’ 


INTRODUCTION. 


One holiday more than six hundred people started 
on a bicycle race of fifty miles, from a town in north- 
ern Illinois to Garfield Park, Chicago. Crowds 
watched the beginning of the race, people cheered 
along the way, thousands gathered where -he race 
was to end. Do you think all finished the race? 
No, indeed. Some started badly, and gave up try- 
ing ; others had accidents to their wheels ; some fell 
and hurt themselves ; others were discouraged, and 
stopped ; others, who had torn their clothes, or fallen, 
or were very tired and thirsty, kept bravely on to the 
end. And the winners received a prize. 

For many months we have studied Paul's life- 
journey, which he often called a race. Some parts 
were easy, others were hard, and many times his 
friends tried to persuade him not to goon. In our 
first lesson, as he said ‘‘Good-by—Remember,” his 
friends wanted him to stop because dangers were 
ahead, but Paul said (read Acts 20: 24): ** IT must 
finish my course with joy.” Again, at Philip’s home 
in Cesarea, friends tried to persuade him, but he 
said (chap. 21: 13): ‘‘I am ready, even to die at 
— for Jesus’ sake,” so he kept on through 

ard trials to the end. To-day’s lesson tells of the 
reward he is soon to receive—the crown in the 
heavenly kingdom. He is glad to be 


** Nearer the end of toil and care,’’ etc. 
(See last lesson.) 


To encourage his friends to go bravely on, Paul wrote 
letters from the prison at Rome. One of these friends 
was Timothy. 

Many years before, at Lystra, little Timothy was 
born. Let us draw this long road to represent his life, 
and at the beginning we will draw his home. (Begin 
outline.) As his mother and grandmother taught 
him from the Bible, they helped Timothy to Begin 
Right in the Home. (Place in outline.) How he 
listened to the stories! They did not have the New 
Testament telling the gospel or good news about 
Jesus; but, like all Jewish children, Timothy learned, 
from the Old Testament, the Psalms, and stories of 
Noah, Joseph, Moses, Samuel, Esther, David, Dan- 
iel, and many more. Do your parents tell Bible 
stories to you? They surely will, if you ask for them, 
and they will help your life to begin right in your 
home. 

Timothy was a good boy, a comfort to his family. 


When a young man, he heard one day that a 
stranger was in Lystra, healing people and telling 
a new story about Jesus. Crowds gathered to hear, 
Timothy among them. The stranger was Paul. 
They met each other, and Paul loved Timothy so 
much that he invited him to be his companion. So 
for a long time Timothy traveled with Paul. (Place 
in outline and review the second journey from Lystra 
to Ephesus.) Paul loved Timothy as his own son. 
They worked in Ephesus three years. When Paul 
went away, Timothy remained to care for the Chris- 
tians and the church. (Drawthe church.) They had 
helped many people to begin right, so Timothy 
stayed to help them keep on right in the House of 
God (add to outline). One day Timothy heard that 
Paul had been arrested. How sorry he must have 
felt to know Paul was in prison! Do you think they 
forgot each other? No, indeed. They prayed for 
each other every day, and wrote letters many times. 

Our picture (picture-cards and wall-rolls are issued 
by the Providence [R. I.] Lithograph Company, but 
should be procured of your own denominational pub- 
lisher) shows Timothy reading one of those letters, 
perhaps the last one Paul ever wrote from the prison 
at Rome. Children, this was such a good letter it 
has been kept in the Bible (prepare a scroll, and ex- 
plain the letter). 

Paul writes, ‘‘ Timothy, my dearly-beloved son, I 
thank God and pray for you night and day, greatly 
desiring to see you.” Paul tells him to remember 
how his life began in the home, with his good mother 
and grandmother. Then he says: ‘ Continue— 
—_ on right as you learned when a child [read and 
explain vs. 14-17]. The Bible was given by God, 
and teaches what is right, and wiil help you to the 
end.”’ He told Timothy he was not ashamed of the 
prison and chains, because he suffered for Jesus’ 
sake. He told him many things to heip him in the 
church: ‘*Be_ strong,” ‘‘Preach God's Word,” 
‘* Watch,” etc. 

Paul knew his own life was almost ended on earth, 
but he said: ‘‘l am ready. The time of my deypar- 
ture is athand. I have fought a good fight. I have 
Sjinished “x course. I have kept the faith [been 
faithful]. There is laid up for me a crown of right- 
eousness ” (draw the crown and drill on text). Timo- 
thy’s life was not done, and Paul wanted him to be 
faithful to the end (add to outline). Was there a 
crown only for Paul? He says, ‘‘ For a// who love,” 
etc. If I am faithful to the end, there is a crown for 
me (add to Review Diagram), Complete and review 
to-day’s outline: ‘* To win the crown,’’ ‘‘ Begin,” 
etc., ‘‘ Keep on,” etc., ‘‘ End right in heaven.” Sing: 


**T have a crown in the Promised Land, 
When Jesus calls me I must go, 
To wear it in the Promised Land.’’ 


TO WIN tHe CROWN 


PAITH 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 21 


The Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


TUDY the whole of Paul's last let- 
ter. It was written to the man, 
probably thirty years younger than 

himself, whom he most loved. Aim to 
interest your pupils in the young man, 
and in the counsels to him of the old 
man on the eve of departing from this 
world. For this purpose lead them to 
study: 

1. The Character of Timothy. Show 
where he was born, who were his father 
and mother and grandmother (Acts 16 : 
1), and who converted him to Christian- 
ity (1 Tim. 1:2). Between Paul’s first 
visit to Lystra (Acts 14: 6-20) and the 
second, Timothy had become well known 
and highly esteemed (Acts 16 : 2). Those 
who knew him prophesied that he would 
become a wise pastor (1 Tim. 1 : 18). 
Paul, guided by their judgment, chose 
him as a fellow-worker, and, with the 
elders, ordained him (4: 14). Point out 
the places where he preached and 
labored,—at Berea (Acts 17 : 14), Thes- 
salonica (1 Thess. 1 : 1), Athens (3 : 1, 2), 
Corinth (2 Cor. 1: 19), Philippi (Phil. 2: 
19), Ephesus (1 Tim. 1: 3), and many 
other places. 

He was naturally timid, and under- 
valued himself (1 Tim. 4 : 12); sensitive 
and easily moved to tears (2 Tim. 1: 4); 
physically not strong, and while inclined 
to asceticism (1 Tim. 5 : 23), was terepted 
to sensual indulgence (2 Tim. 2: 22). 
Yet he was of rarer spiritual insight 
and earnestness than any other of Paul’s 
friends (Phil. 2: 20). 

2. The Young Man and His Bible (vs. 
14-17). He had learned its truths at his 
mother’s knee. She and her mother 
had taught him with the Bible the faith 
which led him to receive Jesus as the 
Saviour of mankind. That was the 
secret of his usefulness. Paul told him 
never to dissociate the truth he found in 


the Bible from her who had taught it to | 
him. Every God-inspired writing, Paul | 


wrote to the young preacher, is profit- 
able, fot only to strengthen faith in 


Christ, but to teach and reprove, to | 


bring men to the right path and hold 
them in it. That is the way the man of 
God becomes well rounded, fitted for 
every service to which he may be called. 

3. Paul’s Charge to the Young Man 
(4: 1-5). Paul’s love to him was most 
tender and strong. Night and day I 
long to see you, he wrote (2 Tim. 1: 
3, 4). Come to me soon, before winter 
(2 Tim. 4°: 9, 21). Look out for Timo- 
thy, and see that he is honorably treated 


(r Cor. 16: 10, 11) He was popular 
everywhere. He had many friends in 
Rome, who insisted that Paul should 


remember them by name to Timothy 
when he wrote. mong them were a 
Roman nobleman, a future bishop, and 
the daughter of a British king (2 Tim. 
4: 21). 
needed the spur of Christian fellowship 
and friendship. You have a gift of God 
within you, Paul wrote to him. Don’t 
neglect it (1 Tim. 4:14). It is in you 
like slumbering coals. Stir them into a 
blaze. Don’t timid. The spirit of 
fear in you is not the giftof God. That 
is a gift of power, of love, of watchful 
self-control (2 Tim. 1: 6, 7). Therefore 
be faithful and constant in preaching 
and teaching (2 Tim. 4:1, 2). For you 
must be prepared for disappointment, 
as I have been disappointed, in those 
whom you teach (vs. 3-5). 

Show your pupils how the value of 
Christian associations is often under- 
estimated by boys and girls. Many, 
with the gift of Goc in them, become of 
little use, because they do not make 
close Christian friends to stir it into a 
flame. ‘Tell them to take active part in 
church work. Show them how Paul 
was a better man because he found in 
Timothy a beloved son, and Timothy 
was a nobler minister because Paul 
prayed for him every day. 

4. The-Apostle’s Finished Course (vs. 
6-8). Show how Paul had kept one pur- 
pose before him from the hour when, on 
the road to Damascus, he had seen and 
owned Christ as his Lord. One fight 
fought, one course now finished, one 
faith kept,—that was his record. He 
and his Master had had the same expe- 


Yet even so good a man as he | 
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rience (Matt. 26 : 56; 2 Tim. 4: 

he could sa 

end of life (ohn 17 : 4). 

life’s great lesson (2 Tim. 2: 11, 12), and 
| he knew, as the sword of the execu- 
| tioner was hanging over htm (v. 6), that 
| his reward was assured (v. 8). 


Suggestive Thoughts 


It costs time, and sometimes money, 
to go to prayer-meetings, and take one’s 
part in Christian work. But by such 
| means the best in many a young man 
| has been brought into constant activity, 
| and multiplied a hundred-fold. 

The mutual influence of old and young 
| disciples on each other ought to be care- 
fully cultivated in all our churches. 
| Separating them in meetings and in 
| work robs both of choice experiences, of 
| comfort and strength. 

| ‘To be controlled by the one motive to 
| serve Christ, and to work it out day by 
day, is a plain and simple life. Any 
one can understand it who will put it 
into practice. And whatever the out- 


Whoever sets himself to do this is saved 
for time and eternity. 


Boston. 
% 
All seasons are seed-times to the soul. 
od 


The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Paul’s Last Days 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (2 Tim.) 
[For each member of the Bible Class.| 





There is much difference of opinion 
| among scholars regarding the last years 
|or days of Paul’s life. 
| garded as uncertain whether the letters 
'to Timothy and Titus were written be- 
fore and during a second arrest and 
imprisonment. Bartlet, a sane and judi- 
| cious student, concludes that the avail- 
| able evidence points to the conclusion 
that Paul never left Rome or was re- 
leased from captivity. He dates 1 Timo- 
| thy and Titus during the voyage to 
| Rome, and 2 Timothy just before the 
=-_ of the apostle. Gilbert argues 


strongly for a release and second arrest, 
a conclusion supported by Ramsay, by 
Findlay in the Hastings Bible Diction- 
| ary, and by the older writers. Each point 
| of view has support enough to make it 
| refsonable, and not enough to make it 
| certain. 
| As a matter of fact, it makes ver 

| little difference on which side the trut 

ilies. Paul’s career was virtually at an 
|end when he reached Rome. He got 
| within the grip of an ignoble, sensual 
| degenerate. he emperor Nero had 
little sympathy with such as he. 

These letters show that Paul's creative 
days are over. Heis desirous of guard- 
ing well his gospel and his converts. 
His mind dwells upon practical details 
of personal life, of church government, 
of spiritual carefulness. As Findlay 


in their integrity from Paul, they were 
written by a disciple who has inter- 
preted his mind and caught his spirit 
|and manner and applied his ideas to 





| the new situation with astonishing veri- | 


| Similitude.” In fact, the theory of per- 
| sonation becomes wholly superfluous. 

| It would be impossible to convince a 
| student of Paul’s grand career that the 
| apostle did not himself pen the words 
| which close the lesson selection for to- 
|day. They are ‘ exquisitely fitting as 
| Paul’s dying testimony, the final pro- 
nouncement of Christ's faithful servant 


|on his own career, crowned already in | 


| the witness of his conscience with the 
earnest of the crown awaiting him from 
the hand of his Lord.” 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has pre- 
pared a careful and exhaustive list of books on the 
study of the Acts, which The Sunday School Times 
issues in the form of an attractive sixteen-page leaf- 
let, containing also practical suggestions on the con- 
duct of a Senior Bible Class. It will be sent to sub- 
scribers for a two-cent stamp by The Sunday School 
Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Findlay’s article in the Hastings Dic- 





| 
| 


| 


| 


come may be, that is the successful life. | 


It must be re- | 


well says, ‘‘ If these letters did not come | 


16). But | dert’s ‘ Life of Pgul,” give tersely, but 
what his Master said at the | in ample form, the considerations which 
He had learned | lead them to conclude that there was a 


second imprisonment at Rome. Bartlet 
or Bacon, ‘‘ New Testament Introduc- 
tion,” argue for the opposite conclusion. 
Much of what the general and familiar 
works of reference have to say is true on | 
either supposition. 


III. Questions For Stup 
SION. 


To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.) 


I. 


involves a release and a second, final 
imprisonment ? 
apostle have been arrested a second 


Y AND Discus- | 


Paul's Closing Year or Two. | 
| (1.) What is the view of his career which 


| 


(2.) Why should the | 


time ? | 


2, The Note of Hopelessness. (3.) It 
is evident that the writer of 2 Timothy 
has no hope of release. 


What conditions | 


caused Paul to lose the confidence ex- | 


ressed in Philippians 2 : 24? 
3. His Loneliness. (4.) Why was he 
in such dire need of a close friend? 


(2 Tim. 4: 9-11; 1: 15-17.) (5.) To what | 
three men at this closing day of his life | 


did he clin 
4. His 


on their guard ? 

5. His Advice to Timothy. (7.) What 
did Paul have to say about the platform 
on which Timothy should stand? (8.) 
What about the treatment he could ex- 
pect as a preacher of righteousness ? 
(9.) What about the course of action he 
should pursue ? 

6. Paul's Last Word. (10.) Was it 
the word of a beaten man? 


IV. Some Leapinc THovucuts, 
[General discussion under the leader’s direction.] 





What a vivid contrast between the 
situation in which Paul wrote these last 
| words and the words themselves ! 

Paul never for a moment supposed 
that he was on a losing side. He was 
the victor, crowned with the wreath of 
success. 

YaLe UNIVERSITY. 


% 


Bible beginnings promise well for 
life's building. 


Convention Calendar, 1903 


New Mexico, at Santa Fe, ... . June g-11 
Colorado, at Boulder. ..... . Juneg-11 
Ohio, at Portsmouth. ..... . .Juneg-1r 
New York, at Utica. ....... } oe Q-11 
Nevada, at Reno . 





auale oo 6 s Jame Os 
South Dakota, at Aberdeen . . . . June 16-18 
Iowa, at Des Moines. ..... . June 16-18 
Indiana, at Winona Lake. . . . . June 23-25 
Nebraska, at University Place. . . June 23-25 
Centennial Celebration Sunday-school 
Union, at London. ..... . July 4-11 
National, at Mexico City. ..... July 79 
International Conference, at 
LS eae August 6-10 
Kentucky, at Lexington . . . August 18-20 
South Carolina, at Greenville . . August 25-27 
North Carolina (colored), 
at Raleigh - «+ + « « « August 28-30 
Michigan, at Hancock. . . . . September 1-3 
Maine, at South Paris . .. . . October 
Massachusetts, at Brockton . October 





Rhode Island, at Providence . 
% 


Ears that seek sensations seldom find 
salvation. 
ape) 


When a clever author recently asked 
| Dr. Parker how he managed to draw 
thousands to his City Temple in Lon- 
don simply to hear him talk, he said: 
‘* You would understand if you read my 


. October 13, 14 





|library.” ‘‘Is it such a good one? 
| asked a listener. ‘Oh, it’s good, bad, 
indifferent, grand, and squalid,” an- 


| swered the mighty talker. 
thing. It’s in underground trains and 
on ‘busses, in erated tea-shops, smart 
restaurants, at churches, stations, par- 
ties, receptions, meetings, jubilees, and 
| sick-beds ; you find it in prisons and 
| boudoirs. Phe fact is, you can never 
| get away from it. We call it ‘human 
| nature,’ for want of a better name. I 
| study it,—that’s why I call it my library. 

Most men don't, you see. But that’s 
| why I’m listened to.”"—Current Anec- 


‘** It's every- 


tionary on ‘‘ Paul the Apostle,” or Gil- dotes. 





? 
Fou Ats for the Churches. | 
(6.) Against what did they need to be | 
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VOCALION 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


ORGANS 


HE VOCALION is 
practically a con- 
densed pipe-organ, built 
entirely on  pipe-organ 
principles, applied by a 
special patented system. 
It costs half the usual 
pipe-organ price, and less 
than half the cost of 
maintenance, 

Its tones are remark- 
able for their pureness 
and delicacy. 

A handsome illustrated 
catalog will be mailed to 
any one interested. 





The Vocalion Organ Co. 
74 Jackson Street, Worcester, Mass. 














It is admitted by all scholars that the 


American 
Standard Edition 


of the 


REVISED 
BIBLE 


gives the meaning of the ‘original better than any 
other translation of the Holy Scriptures. 

The Sunday School Times says: ‘It is the standard 
translation for the English-speaking world.” 

Prices from $1.00 upwards. For sale by ail book- 
sellers, or send for catalogue. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York 








YOUNG PEOPLES 
SONGSor PRAISE 














By Ira D. Sankey 


REGULAR EDITION 
270 SONGS—10 wew with the serecrt of 
the OLD. SEPARATE EDITIONS for 
C. E. Societies, B.Y. P. U's. & Epworth Leagues. 

Handsomely bound in silk finish cloths. 
Each 25 cts. a copy, or 925.00 per 100, 





xamination coples 


ma . 
0., New York & Chicago 


A REMARKABLE S. S. _ 
HYMN-BOOK 











** Uplifted Voices ’’ is the most remarkable S. S. 
hymn-book ever issued. We will prove it if you write 
| tous. Wealso make a most remarkable offer by de- 
| livering these books at once, and accepting payment 
any time before December 31, 1903. ‘Lhis plan gives 
new music during the summer, which will increase 
your attendance. Send 30 cents for examination copy 
(money refunded if book is returned in one week). 


25.00 per 100. Specimen pages free. Published b 
sibel’ Lehman, 1022 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


OXFORD BIBLES 











Send for 





catalogue. 


Of all 
booksellers. 


Oxford University Press (American Branch) 
gt and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Degree Bible Course 


by mail. Study at home. Distance no 

hindrance. is book, “ Home Bible 

Study,” free, if you enroll now. Terms 

easy. Hest testimonials. or free cata- 

logue, write C. J. BURTON, Pres. 

pee Christian College, Oskaloosa, 
wa. 





























When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 




























































































Philadelphia, June 6, 1903 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter. 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). 


For | 


detailed information, address The Religious , 


Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate rev lnce or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 


$ 1.00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the | 
time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to. 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine tt, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


One copy, or any number of: 


The Pundey School ‘Times will be sent to any of the | 
or 


countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 


One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
pages to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Tims Co,, Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Very Low Rates 


To Many Points Reached via 
Southern Railway 


The Southern Railway Company announces 
the sale of tickets at extremely low rates from 
points on its lines for the following special oc- 
asions : 

Asheville, N. C.—Southern Educational 

sociation, June 30 to July 3, 1903. 
Asheville, N. C.—Southern Student Conference 

and Convention, Y. W. C. A., June 12 to 22, 


As- 


1903. 
Asheville, N. C.—American Society 

Engineers, June 8 to 12, 1903. 
Asheville, 

societies, July 24 to 31, 1903. 
Athens, Ga.—Summer school, 

9, 1903. 

Atlanta, Ga.—National Convention B. Y 
of America, July 9 to 12, 1903. 
Knoxville, Tenn.—Summer school, 

July 31, 1903. 

Monteagle, Tenn.—Bible school, July 1 to Au- 

gust 30, 1903. 

Nashville, Tenn.— Peabody ColHege 
Schools, June 1 to July 30, 1903 
St. Louis, Mo.—Saengerfest of North American 

Saengerbund, June 17 to 20, 1903. 

San Francisco, Cal.) National Encampment 
Los Angeles, Cal. } Grand Army of the Re- 
public, August 17 to 22, 1903. 
Tuskegee, Ala.—Summer school, 

August 7, 1903. 

Above rates open to the public. 
be sold to above points from all stations on 
Southern Railway. Detailed information can 
be had upon application to Chas. L. Hopkins, 
District Passenger Agent, Southern Railway, 
828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Scenes of the 
Rockies 


ward, postpaid, 


PU 


June 23 to 


Summer 


June 26 to 


Tickets will 


To familiarize the 
publi with the gran- 


Rocky Mountains, the 

Colorado Midland Railway 
(Pik Peak Route) will for- 
upon session « of price, the following : 
A magnificent steel engraving, 26X40 inches, of 
Hagerman Pass, Colorado (11,500 feet above sea 
level) 
I'wenty-five photographic views of Rocky Moun- 
tain scenery, each 9X7 inches, per set $1.00 


New Vork or Chicago draft to 
Cc. H. SPEERS, Gen’! Pass. Ast., Denver, Colo. 


Send money order, 


When answering advertisements, 


please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 


FIFTH EDITION PROF. HILPRECHT’S B00 


America’s Summer Resorts 


| 
| 





of Civil | 


N. C.—National Dental and adjunct 


| 
July 1 to August 
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Interest on Savings, Com- 


The Iron-Clad of Savings 
4% pounded Semi-Annually 
DEPOSITS : 


$10,000,000.00 
CAPITAL —SURPLUS—PROFITS: 
$6,000,000.00 
$100.00 can be withdrawn without notice. 
Send for Booklet 28, ‘“* How Bank 
Safely by Mail.” 
PITTSBURG TRUST © 
PITTSBURG PA. 


to 


Makes Womans Work of Mashing 


“Quebec Central 
Railway 





Advertisements have introduced you 
to some of the best things you have. 





JUNE 6, 1903 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





June 21, 1903. How we May Learn to 
Use Our Sword. 


Eph. 6:17; Heb. 4: 12,13; 2 Tim 2: 15. 














The favorite tourist route between 
New York and Quebec, and _ all 
St. Lawrence’ River — points. 
Through parlor car between Que- 
and New York. For folders 
and all other information apply at 
any tourist ticket office, or to 


Colorado 
The delightful country of health-giving 

dry air and inspiring scenery, is the ideal 

place for a summer vacation. 


bec 
A country 
| perfectly suited for rest, recreation, or sport, 
abounding in good hotels 
| places adapted to any man’s means. 
Only 
Chicago. Chicago, 
North - Western 
Illustrated ort on application to W. 
; ee rs 


FRANK GruNDY, General Manager, Sher- 
brooke, 


and 

P.Q 

1.H = aLsH, G 
P. 


boarding 


F. & P. A., Sherbrooke, Low 


PR. Neu. T P. A., Room 65, Union round-trip and one-way rates. 
Depot, Boston, Mass. 


one 


| night en route from 


Union Pacific, and Line. 


B. 


When answering advertisements, please 


mention The weet School Times. , Chicago. 








For Reasons * 4 
of State’. 


A vivid love story, omnes illus- 
trated; told simply but with appealing 
interest. The story is one of the many 
attractive features of the Lackawanna 
Railroad’s Summer Book. The book consists of 128 
pages, profusely illustrated, and describes more than 
300 summer homes. Everything is put down so that 
you will know where to go, how to go, and the price 
of tickets and board. If you are going away this 
summer don’t fail to send for a copy. Address 
T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna 
Railroad, New York City, enclosing 5 cents in stamps 
to cover cost of mailing. 





Lackawanna 
Railroad 

















A. J. HOLMAN & CO. 
also Publishers Holman Bibles 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


For a copy send a stamp to George H. 
G. P. A., New York Central, New York. 


Daniels, 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.- 
TUES.- 
WED. 


Bible teachers (Neh. 8 : 5-9). 
Cleansing the life (Psa. 119 : 9-16) 
Comforting (Psa. 119 : 50, 92, 93, 
143, 144). 
THURS.—For teaching others (Matt. 
51, 52). 

FRI.—Overcoming sin (2 Cor. 10 : 4, 5). 
SAT.—For purifying the nation (Deut. 4: 
6-8). 


AP 
13: 











Why we must know our Bibles in order to be 
useful. 

Good ways for becoming familiar with our 
Bibles. 

Kinds of work for which trained workmen are 
needed. 


HE Bible is not like other books. It 
is printed with ink on paper, and 
bound with leather, just as other 

books may be. It needs to be read, just 
as other books do, in order to be under- 
stood. Its grammatical construction 
and historic references are to be exam- 
| ined just as those of other books. But 
when everything has been said that re- 
lates to resemblance to others, it still 
stands out singular and unique. Its 
power is not due to its style, to tradi- 
tional regard for it, to the fact that it is 
the religious book of our race. There is 
something in its character that distin- 
guishes and separates it. It pierces, as 
no other book does, to the dividing 
asunder of joints and marrow, and is a 
discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart. 
% 
‘*In the Bible there is more that finds 
me,” said Coleridge, ‘‘than I have ex- 
erienced in all other books put together. 
he words of the Bible find me at greater 
depths of my being.” ‘‘ When you get 
into a controversy,’ said Mr. Charles A. 

Dana, ‘‘and want exactly the right 
answer; when you are looking for an 
expression, what is there that closes a 
dispute like a verse from the Bible! 
| What is it that sets up the right princi- 
ple for you, which pleads for a policy, 
for a cause, so well as the right passage 
of Holy Scripture?” ‘* There is noth- 
|ing like a verse of Scripture to clinch 

things with these boys,” said a promi- 
nent worker among school-boys. ‘ It 
|takes right hold of them, and fastens 
the truth to their souls.” The Bible is 
the sword of the Spirit, because it is the 
| Word of God. It cuts into the heart of 
man. 

| “ 

We must believe this; we must not be 

| misled into thinking that there is no 

wer in the words of the Bible, for there 
|is power there. We are too prone to 
reason and argue with men. Now diffi- 
culties must be met honestly, and intel- 
lectual perplexities must not be blank- 
eted with some mechanical quotation 
from the Bible. But at the same time 
we shall find that again and again the 
real trouble with men is moral, and that 
what they need is some clear word of 
God set in the phraseology of some 
Bible verse. ‘‘ If any man willeth to do 
his will, he shall know of the teaching 
whether it be of God.” That simple 
word is enough to tear a rift through 
the clouds of most honest doubt. It 
may be only a little rift, but it is a be- 
ginning, and the steady doing of the 
will of God will do the rest. 
% 

We ought to have our memories satu- 
rated with Bible language and concep- 
tions and ideals. In youth &s the time 
to amass this treasure. Reading the 
Bible regularly will be a help, but we 
should definitely commit to memory 
verses and chapters. A Scripture-roll 
hanging on the bedroom wall, an open 
Bible on the dressing-table, cards con- 
\taining one or two verses for the day, 
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like those which can be obtained from 
Mr. P. H. McIntosh, Peoria, Illinois, 
and which can be carried about in the 
pocket,—these are good helps to the 
memorizing of verses which will feed 
our own lives, and be ready for use in 
helping others. 
~ 

We ought to avoid ever repeating any 
jests which play with Bible language. 
Many cheap and unworthy associations 
have been attached to great words or 
phrases by such jests. We ought not 
to perpetuate or support them. 

% 

How many Bible verses can you re- 
peat ? 

In quoting the Bible we ought never 
to cheapen it or use it as a fetish. It is 
powerful because it is the truth of God, 
and for no other reason. 

Young people would do well to learn 


one new verse each day, and to learn to 
live it also. 





Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 





The General Secretary of the International Sun- 
day-school Convention will answer here questions 
on Sunday-school matters—not biblical questions— 
that are of general interest. If not answered here, 
they will be replied to pegoonsity. Address “ Marion 
Lawrance’s Question Box,”’ The Sunday School 
Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Should a school have a normal class during 
its session ? 

By all means, unless a better time can be 
found. The matter should be arranged by 
the superintendent for the best interests of 
the class. 





Will you tell me where the primary Sunday- 
school teacher can get the very best helps on 
the lessons ? 

The primary department in your own de- 
nominational lesson helps is doubtless very 
good, I know of nothing better than the 
7 helps furnished in The Sunday School 

imes, Cook’s Primary Quarterly, etc. 





What is the best book on the origin of the 
modern Sunday-school ? 

Two recent books by the same author 
(Harris) have come into prominence. The 
first, entitled ‘‘ Robert Raikes, the Man and 
his Times ’’ ($2.50), is quite elaborate. The 
other is a smaller book, ‘* The Story of Rob- 
ert Raikes’’ (75 cents). There are also 
other good books on the subject. 


Where can the latest Sunday-school statistics 
be had ? 

The statistical report read at the Tenth 
International Convention at Denver is in 
leaflet form, and will be sent free upon ap- 
plication to the general secretary [Marion 
Lawrance], Toledo, Ohio. They are also 
embodied in the printed report of that con- 
vention. This report may be had of any 
state or provincial secretary, also from most | 
of the publishing houses, The Sunday School 
Times Company, or the general secretary. 
Price, 50 cents in paper, 75 cents in cloth, 





Would Marion Lawrance please give us some | 
good subjects to lecture on in a convention, in 
the Question Box? 

Consult your own state secretary, Profes- | 
sor E. A. Fox, Louisville, Kentucky. How- 
ever, it ought not to be difficult to find sub- 
jects for lectures if we keep in mind the | 
main things at issue. A few of the funda- 
mentals which ought to come in for consid- 
eration are: (1) History of the Sunday- 
school movement, (2) Better Bible study, 
(3) Sunday-school management, (4) Princi- 
ples of teaching, (5) The study of the child. 
Under these heads, and others which might 
be suggested, subjects innumerable may be 
found. 





Name five good books on the Sunday-school 
for a young pastor te have. 

1. As a history of the Sunday - school 
movement, ‘‘ Yale Lectures on the Sunday- 
school,’’ Trumbull ($2). 2. A brief history 
of the organized Sunday-school work, ‘* The 
Model Sunday-school,’’ Boynton (50 cents); 
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relation to the Sunday-school, ‘* The Pastor 
and the Sunday-school,’’ Hatcher (75 cents). 
4. On Sunday-school management, ‘‘ Ways 
of Working,’ Schauffler ($1). 5. On the 
work of the teacher, ‘‘ Teaching and Teach- 
ers,’’? Trumbull ($1.25). This is only a be- 
ginning. He ought to have many more, 





Do you not think that Sunday-school schol- 
ars’ interest might be aroused by encouraging 
Sunday-school museums, with flowers, woods, 
insects, etc.? Also, models of the Temple? 

Certainly. Many of these things are al- 
ready on the market, and are furnished by 
leading publishing houses and book-stores. 
Mrs. Ghosn-el- Howie, Shweir, Mt. Lebanon, 
Syria, the writer of the Oriental Lesson- 
Lights in the Times, will furnish flowers of 
Palestine, beautifully mounted on cards, at 
very reasonable rates. For some of the 
other things referred to, especially temple 
models, etc., send to any large Sunday- 
school supply house for information. The 
best collection I have ever seen is in the 
First Methodist Sunday-school, Akron, Ohio, 
of which the late Lewis Miller was superin- 


I want the librarian to be in his class during 
the lesson instruction period. In some schools 
the librarian has the whole hour nearly for his 
work, but we can't do that here. When is the 


best time, and what is the best manner, for | 


collecting books, canceling numbers, giving out 
new ones ? 

When the librarian cannot arrange to open 
the library for the exchange of books. at an- 
nounced times on weekdays, as is done in 
some schools, it would seem to be best to 
make it a rule that books must be returned 
or taken out before or after the Sunday- 
school hour. Classes should never be inter- 
rupted by the librarian, or any one else, during 
the progress of the lesson study, and the 
class is not the place to transact library busi- 
ness at anytime. If the work must be done 
during the school session, some one must do 
it, even if it takes him from his class. 





Can you suggest to me a book of Old Testa- 
ment stories suitable for a class of children six 
or eight years old? I want something to work 
in with such lessons. 

** Aunt Charlotte’s Stories of Bible His- 
tory ’’ for young disciples, by Charlotte M. 
Yonge, is good. It is designed for fifty-two 
Sundays a year, and contains over a hundred 
stories covering both Testaments. These 
stories are skilfully told bya real literary 
artist, with well-chosen questions at the close 
of every story. It is illustrated. 

** The Story of the Bible,’’ told in simple 
language, adapted to all ages, and especially 
to the young, is in favor. It is by Charles 
Foster, and published by the Baker and 
Taylor Company of New York at §1. 
It is a book of seven hundred pages and 
many illustrations. It is not designed espe- 
cially for children, but is so simply told as to 
be within their comprehension. 








Snap, Push, and Go 
Is What One Should Get from Food 


A young St. Louis lady learned a food lesson 
she won't forget. She says: ‘‘I suffered from 
indigestion for nearly ten years, and although 
I tried all kinds of foods for breakfast, I could 
not eat any of them until one day I discovered 


| Grape-Nuts, and now I wonder how I ever did 


without it. 

‘*Il am a stenographer in a business office, 
and need all the energy pessible, but I formerly 
spent the greater part of every morning wishing 
I had gone without breakfast, for I was con- 
tinually reminded of it by the uncomfortable, 
distressed state of my stomach. How much 
ability I lost through this I could not tell you, 
but now all is different, for I eat some fruit and 
a saucer of Grape-Nuts and work hard all the 
morning, and never think about my stomach 
until lunch-time comes. 

**I feel the good effects of Grape-Nuts in a 
sharpened brain, better memory, and increased 
thinking capacity. The only difficulty I have 
about it is that I never want to limit myself to 
the required amount, for I love it so."" Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There is a reason why Grape-Nuts sharpens 
the brain. 

It's fun to make new and delicious desserts 


also the report of the Denver Convention | by the recipe book found in each package of 


(50 cents and 75 cents). 





3- On the pastor’s ' Grape-Nuts. 
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in both the pleasures and praises 
of Hires Rootbeer. It delights and 
benefits both old and young. 


Hires 


Rootbeer 


is pre-eminently the home bever- 
age for hot weather—health ful, 
bracing, cooling and refreshing. 
And you can drink ail you want, 





Libby’s Sandwich Meats 

Thirty different kinds of appetizing delica- 
cies that delight the palate of young and old, 
when served between two thin wafers of 
bread. 

The natural flavor of the choicest meats most 
daintily prepared, preserved, and ready to 
serve—for luncheons, teas, and little spreads, 

Booklet about them : “ How to Make Good 
Things to Eat,” FREE. Libby’s Atlas of the 
World for five two-cent stamps. 


Baws McNeill, & Libby, Chicago 


ceenaam 


- The Minister Who 
Keeps Posted 


on the latest discoveries in Bible lands is the man who can give new light to 
his people on the Bible itself. Wonderful work is done in the East to-day. 
Buried cities are yielding up their treasures of information about Bible 
lands and people in Bible times. It is easier than you think to keep in- 
formed about the most important of such discoveries. The Sunday School 
Times keeps its readers in close touch with the work of the great specialists 
in Oriental research, through its Research Editor, 


PROFESSOR HILPRECHT 


who writes exclusively for this paper the first news of his own discoveries, 
and early accounts of the work of other specialists from time to time. For 
instance, no one can tell what treasures may yet be revealed in the partially 
examined Temple Library of Nippur, but whatever they may be, an ac- 
count of them will appear first in The Sunday School Times. Ministers and 
teachers will miss much that they ought to know about the Bible unless they 
have The Sunday School Times. These blanks may be handed by old sub- 
scribers to possible new subscribers, or used independently by the latter. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co, 


1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


the more the better. 
A package makes five lona, 
Sold here, or coale mail 
pt of 25 cents. 
Booklet free, 
CHARLES E. HIRES CO., 
Maivern, Pa. 
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which please send The Sunday School 
Times ie six months (26 weeks) on trial. 
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last six months, 
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THE POLICEMAN 
¥YSPOT- 

LESS 
TOWN 


















This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A housek r’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, paint, windows, and tins in 
her neig bors kitchen. These mark 
good housekeeping. No matter how 
fine the rest of the house may be, if 
the “itchen is not clean it shows the 
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will crack at the bend, 
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Pliable Cuffs 


One of the tests of a starch is on 
cuffs. A properly starched cuff 
must not have a hard, brittle stiffness or it 
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KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO 


Silver Gloss Starch 


gives to linen a springy, pliable body that 
makes it last much longer than when an in- 
ferior starch is used—thatis why this is the 
best starch for all kinds of starching. 


All grocers have it. 


“Sm OSWEGO STARCH FACTORY, OSWEGO, N.Y. 
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VOSe 


PIANOS 


Have been Established over 51 Years 




















Through half a century they have 
stood for purity of Zone and ac- 
curacy of Construction. 

All the knowledge and skill ac- 
quired by fifty years of research 
and experience are put into the 
Tone and Concztruction of the 
Vose to-day. 


By our payment plan, every family in 
moderate circumstances can own 2a fine piano. 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments 
in exchange, and deliver the piano in your 
house free of expense. You can deal with us 
at a distant point the same as in Boston. 
Send for our descriptive catalogue H, which gives 
Sull information. 


VOS@ & SONS PIANO CO. 
161 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 























wor: kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 











No advertiser in The Suniay School 
Times is ashamed of the neighbors he 
has in these pages. 











Individual Communion Service 


Made of several 
materials, with 
or without 
handle. 





Nrite for particulars. Geo. H. Springer, Mgr. 
256 and 258 Washington St., ston, Mass. 


LY MY Ege fish 
CHURC our FREE CATALOGUE 


ELLS. TELLS WHY 
WRITE TO CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


CHURCH BELLS asa'tesis 


Best Ne rior ores rand Tin. Get our price. 


McSHANE. BELL FOU NDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


THE, GENUINE. MENEELY BELLS 


he most perfect, highest - Ay: bells in the sony 
Meneely & Co., Watervliet, West Troy P.O 









Expert Testimony 
Coffee Tried and Found Guilty 


No one who has studied its effects on the 
human body can deny that coffee is a strong 
drug, and liable to cause all kinds of ills, while 
Postum is a food drink and a powerful re- 
builder that will correct the ills caused by cof- 
fee when used steadily in place of coffee. 

An expert who has studied the subject says : 
“TI have studied the value of foods and the 
manufacture of food products from personal 
investigation, and wish to bear testimony to the 
wonderful qualities of Postum Cereal Coffee. 
{ was an excessive coffee drinker, although I 
knew it to be a slow poison. First it affected 
my nerves, and then my heart, but when I once 
tried Postum I found it easy to give up the cof- 
fee, confirmed coffee fiend though I was. 

** Postum satisfied my craving for coffee, and 


INDIVIDUA 


B. & B. 


Practical evidence of what advantages this 
store offers in the way of assortments, goods, 
and prices—send for samples. 


silks 


Exquisite Wash Silks—in dainty effects 
and refined colorings, 2§¢.—a price never 
heard of for such good Silks. 

Splendid Check Silks—Black and White, 
and Navy and White—with bourette effects 
at regular intervals, 75c. 

$1.00 extra light weight Pointille Taffetas 


inches wide, 75c. 


cottons 


Pretty and good plain White Oxfords—32 
inches wide, 12'4C. 

32 and 36 inch White Madras—dainty 
printed stripes and figures, 10¢., 12%4C., 
15C., 20c., and 25§¢. 

Huge assortments Silk Charvets—Silk and 
Cotton Mixed—under price, 2§¢., 5§0C., 
and 60c. 

600 styles most stylish and serviceable 
Scotch Madras made by D. & J. Anderson 
—world’s foremost makers, 40c. to 65§c. a 
yard. 

Excellent light weight Paris Dressy Cot- 
tons in great variety for selection, 65c. to 


$1.50 a yard. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


We sell direct from 
“ Loom to Wearer BH 
style or weight of clot 
in lengths to suit. 


Brest 





since drinking Postum steadily in place of the 
coffee all my troubles have disappeared, and I | 
am | agate healthy and strong. 
‘1 know that even where coffe is not taken | 
to excess, it has bad effects on the constitution 
in some form or other, and I am convinced by 
my investigation that the only thing to do, if 
health and happiness are of any value to one, | 
s to quit coffee and drink Postum."' Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. | 


Serviceable All prevailing shades 


of Men’s and Women’s 
fabrics at prices your 
dealer would pay for 
them 

Write for samples, stat- 
ing for what purpose 
you wish cloth. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 


Why do you permit a custom at the com- 
munion table which you would not tolerate 
in your own home? We will send a 

lis of over 1500 churches where our 

up oe = Communion Cups are 

Trial outfit free to any church, 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT co., Bape. 23, Rochester, N. Y. 





Peekskill Military Academy 


PEEKSKILL-ON -HUDSON, N. Y¥. 







Prepares for 
Goverom Tnment 


ent. 
nipped 



















10 colors with White raised pin points—23 | 





It washes away offending and fermenting 
matters, cleanses and refreshes the entire 
alimentary canal, prepares the stomach to 
receiveand digest proper food. Jt contains 
no narcotic or poisonous drug ; has been 
used and commended by American 
physicians for over 58 years. 


At Druggists, SOc. and $1, or by mail from 


The Tarrant Co. (®*s,"") New York 


riltus rated 





BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


Blairstown, New + ag John i. Blair Founde- 
tion. Fifty-sixth epares for any American 


College. New Buildings, Gymnasium, and Swimming 
Pool. a “s acres. Moderate rates. 


JOHN IARPE, A. M., D.D., Principal. 











YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 


‘*The Yellowstone Park is some- 
thing absolutely unique in this 
world, as faras lknow. Nowhere 
else in any ctvilized country ts 
there to be fouund such a tract of 





veritable wonderland, made ac- 








** | paid no attention to that advertise- 
ment until I saw it in The Sunday School 


Times.’’ 
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cesible to all visitors, where at the 
same time not only the scenery of 
the wilderness, but the wild crea- 











tures of the park, are scrupulously 
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Write for 
illustrated Pacific. 
booklet A.C. free. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 00., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


preserved.’ —President Roosevelt, 


This delightful spot is more 
easily reached via the Union Pa- 
cific than by any other line. The 
stage ride from Monida, by the 
splendid Concord Coaches of 
the Monida & Yellowstone Stage 
Co., is through scenery hardly in- 
ferior to the park itself. 

The popular route to Yellow- 
stone Park is now via the Union 
Very low rates during 
June, July, and August. 

For further information call on 
or address 

J. T. Hewpricxs, R. Tensroerck, 
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NOTICE 


Gen'l Agent, Gen’! Agent, 
UNION PACIPIC RAILROAD 
802 Chestnut St., 287 Broadway, 
Philadelphia, Pa. New York City. 











PASSAIC WOOLEN COMPANY 
Mills, 24 South St., 
Passaic, N. J. 
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Advertisements in this paper are not a 


**mecessary evil.’’ 


They tell you how 


some of your needs may be met to ad- 


vantage. 











